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Winter Carnival is Coming 
January 31-February 2 


; : : Friday Afternoon and Evening includes 
Beebe saute, Winter Carnival Films at the library made by Lincoln 


people 

Community Bingo Night 

United States Air Forces Liberty Jazz 
Band 


plans. Cross your fingers for snow and 
low temperatures and then check the 
winter carnival brochure mailed to you 
by the Recreation Department. It tells 
times, places, and fees. Call 781-259-0784 


for any changes. Saturday All Day 


Girl Scout Breakfast 

Groundhog Day at Drumlin Farm 
Snowshoe Tours at deCordova 
Vermont Puppetree “Caps for Sale” — 
puppet show 

Community Skating 

Acoustic Coffee House 2013 


All Weekend 

The snow sculptures contest. The judges 
will come to your home. 

Drumlin Farm is participating. Call 781- 
250-2200. 


Thursday Night at the Library 


Friends of Modern Architecture will 
present films on Modernist architect Mies 
Van der Rohe. 


Sunday Afternoon 
Lovelane Special Needs Horseback 


Program 
Boston Classical Trio 


© 2013 Ellen Morgan 
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MANATEE RESCUE 


By Tim Barclay 


An Oceanographic Institute team rescued a 
manatee on Wednesday, November OR from a 
mosquito control drainage ditch on Hutchinson 
Island in Jensen Beach, Florida. Beth and I learned 
of this while out bird watching when we bumped 
into a man walking his two labs. He had spotted the 
manatee the day before, reported it, and said there 
was a team further down the dirt road and around 
the corner trying to rescue it. Here is the tale at the 
scene. 

There is a dirt road on a berm separating the 
Indian River Lagoon on one side from a network of 
mosquito control canals in a mangrove on the other 
side. Large 30- and 36-inch culverts run under the 
berm and allow water to flow back and forth as the 
Indian River tide changes. The best explanation for 
how the manatee got into the mangrove 1s that it 
was swept through one of those culverts during 
Hurricane Sandy, pushed by high tide and large 
waves. Even so, it had to be a tight squeeze. 

When we arrived, there was one Oceanographic 
woman in a kayak and a man from Fish and 
Wildlife in a flat bottom boat as well as more 
people along the bank, all trying to corral the 
manatee back through one of the culverts. When 
this approach did not work, they decided to net the 
manatee instead and haul it out. A manatee net is 
no ordinary fish net: made of heavy cord, with a 
large diameter (I’m guessing 3 to 4 feet) anda 
length of at least 9 feet. Dressed in a wetsuit, but 
wearing a straw hat for contrast, John, who was the 
head of the Oceanographic team, and a young 
woman teammate also wearing a wetsuit, went into 
the water with the net, John at the head and the 
young woman at the end of the net. To nurse the 
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manatee within John’s reach, the kayak woman 
used her paddles and boat hull and John asked the 
F&W man in the metal flat-bottomed boat to bang 
on his hull with a stick. Once in the net, the 
manatee started to thrash, all 900 or so pounds 
worth, splashing water and mud over everyone and 
almost knocking John over. Extra hands were 
needed to pull the manatee ashore, and we joined 
four others pulling on a rope attached to the neck of 
the manatee net. In addition to all the beating of its 
tail, it squealed with two high-pitched pitiful 
sounds. John was worried that the net was tangled 
around the manatee’s nostril, strangling it, and he 
needed a knife. Cutting through the thick net cord 
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without cutting his finger and/or the manatee’s 
nostril as it continued to thrash about was tricky but 
finally successful. The next task was to get the 
manatee out of the net while wrapping straps around 
it so a Bobcat could I+ft it. 

Once it was out of the water, the F&W people, 
who were there helping and are responsible for the 
mosquito control work, brought in a Bobcat with a 
long boom attached that could be raised, lowered 
and swung from side to side. Straps were wound 
around the manatee, and it was lifted up to the road. 
After all the thrashing in the water, it lay calmly on 
a tarp on the road, breathing once every 34 seconds. 

The people who had been in the water had to 
collect themselves: clean off some of the mud, stand 
on one foot to empty water out of a wetsuit boot, 
catch their breath. John called his boss to relate 
‘ their progress, and then they began checking the 
manatee: looking for any injuries to the fins, tail, 
eyes; noting old scars and scrapes; taking pictures; 
measuring the length and width and size of the fins 
and tail; inspecting a slight mound at the top of the 
head caused by an infection; and noting loose skin 
on the belly indicating it was underweight, perhaps 
from a lack of appropriate food during its month in 
the mangrove. John called his boss again to say 
they were sending pictures and would wait for word 
back whether the manatee needed to go toa 
manatee rescue center, such as the Miami Aquarium 
or Sea World, which is what he suspected was the 
case. In the meantime, they covered the manatee 
with a silver plastic sheet and towels to keep it from 
getting cold. Word back was the manatee was “free 
to go.” 

“What does that mean?” we asked. “Free to go 
to Miami or free to go back into the river?” 

“Into the water.” 

“O.K. big fellow,” John said, “now things are 
going to really hurt. I’m sorry.” 

He proceeded to tag the manatee, explaining 
each step for the benefit of his team members as 
well as us lookers-on. “Taking the distance from 
the nostril to the eye, which is just about your 
thumb to little finger full stretch, now go the same 
distance, that takes you to his ear, which you really 
cannot see, and now go the same distance again, 
and keep your finger on that spot. This gets you up 
to the shoulder, so when you tag you will go into 
muscle and not hit any sensitive area. Now wash it, 
wipe it off, take this scalpel, insert it just about half 
a fingernail worth and rock it back and forth, 
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remove the scalpel but keep your finger there so 
you don’t lose the spot. Now take the tagger, you 
have already inserted the tag and scanned it to make 
sure it is the right ID number, untwist the tagger to 
unlock it, push it in firmly all the way and pull it 
out. Put some antiseptic on the tag spot, and clean 
it off. That was for the right shoulder, now we need — 
to do it for the left one.” 

‘Does this allow you to track him?” someone 
asked. 

“No, it is only an identifier if this manatee is 
ever captured again or found dead.” 

One of John’s teammates, after this careful 
instruction, and with his supervision, tagged the left 
shoulder. To check on the sex of the manatee, John 
lifted one of the fins, exposing a teat. “She’s a 
female.” They also treated many of the scrapes and 
cuts, especially ones on the fins and tail. While she 
was lying there we got a chance to touch her on the 
head: grey, dry skin, wrinkly, like elephant skin. 

John said the manatee has a remarkable immune 
system. When a cut or scrape gets infected, it does 
not go systemic but remains localized. No one 
knows why this is so. For years he has requested 
funds to do research on the manatee immune system 
and the possible insights it might provide about the 
immune system of other mammals, including 
humans. 

After everything was done, the Bobcat pulled 
back up, and the manatee was lifted up, out and 
over into the Indian River. As it swam away, 
everyone cheered and the three Oceanographic 
workers hugged. They had worked long and hard. 
We were impressed with their expertise and caring 
for the life of this single member of an endangered 
species. 


Bird list: 2 Ospreys circled overhead while we 
were rescuing the manatee, and on the half mile 
walk in and out we saw: | Great Blue Heron, many 
Snowy Egrets, 4 Tricolored Herons, 1 Great White 
Egret, 1 Belted Kingfisher and 1 Anhinga. 


© 2012 Tim Barclay 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Touch Blue by Cynthia Lord, 
Scholastic Press: NY, 2010. 


Reviewed by Mary Ann Hales 


Touch Blue is a young adult novel about eleven- 
year-old Tess Brooks and her family who live on an 
island off the coast of Maine. The state has threatened to 
close the island’s one-room schoolhouse because the 
student population is too low. The islanders respond by 
taking in foster children to prevent the loss of their 
school. 

Tess and her family accept a tall, skinny, red- 
haired boy named Aaron Spinney. He’s had a hard life 
so far. The state took him from his unfit mother at age 
five. He lived with his grandmother for six years until 
her death and was placed in two foster homes afterward. 
It’s clear from the beginning that Aaron feels out of 
place and socially lost amid the close-knit community of 
Bethesda Island. Tess does her best to help him feel 
welcome and wanted, but it’s a challenge for both Aaron 
and the Brooks family. 

Young readers will find the writing 
straightforward, fluid and personally appealing as Tess 
tells the story of Aaron’s introduction to life on a small 
island. Tess is a plucky, happy girl who is equally 
capable of working with her father on his lobster boat, or 
coping with mean-spirited Eben Calder who has it in for 
her and Aaron. She also knows how to be clever and 
subtle; she initiates a plan to use Aaron’s skills as a 
trumpet player to his advantage. 

Luck is a strong theme in Touch Blue. Each 
chapter begins with a saying about good or bad luck. 
The first chapter begins, “Touch blue and your wish 
will come true.” 

My eleven-year-old granddaughter, who is 
reading the novel for school, introduced me to this book. 
“Grandmother,” she told me on the phone, “I think the 
book I’m reading is about Chebeague Island.” (That’s 
where we have a summer cottage in Maine.) I think she’s 
right. The surnames of the characters and names of 
places are very familiar, and so is the strong sense of 
community and mutual support that flourish on our 
island and in the book. What a pleasure to share a good 
book with a grandchild. 

Does Aaron succeed? You can check out Touch 
Blue from the Lincoln Library and find out for yourself. 


Copyright 2013 Mary Ann Hales 
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The Invisible Bridge, by Julie 
Orringer. 602 pages. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 2010. 


Reviewed by Palmer Faran 


Andras Levi, the main character in this 
novel, is a Hungarian-Jewish architecture student in 
Budapest, who has been accepted to study in Paris. 
The story shifts between Paris and Budapest and the 
surrounding countryside in the years from 1937 
through approximately 1956. Andras’ two brothers, 
their parents, their friends and lovers, become part 
of the twentieth century’s most terrible years. Julie 
Orringer has given a new look into the story of the 
Holocaust, bringing to life that era. At times 
difficult to read because of the horror, the novel is 
nonetheless filled with the love and courage 
displayed by the characters. 

Many of the incidents are based on the story 
of the author’s own family. So vivid are the 
descriptions of the cities, the countryside, the smells 
and sounds, that the reader is caught up 1n that lost 
world. For a time we live in it. 

Anyone who has read and loved an epic tale 
such as Doctor Zhivago will enjoy this book. 


Copyright 2013 Palmer Faran 
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The Battle for God by Karen 
Armstrong, Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 2000 


Reviewed by Carmela D’Elia 


The Battle for God by Karen Armstrong 
shows us the parallel development of 
fundamentalism within Christianity, Judaism and 
Muslim religions. These movements affected one 
another historically and currently. Armstrong 
develops the argument that religious 
fundamentalism can be seen partly as a reaction 
against the liberal, political, economic, and religious 
ideology of the modern state. It is also a vision that 
gives meaning and constancy to their lives in a 
world that is changing. Armstrong distinguishes the 
patterns within these histories by identifying myth 
and reason of the past and future religious 
expression. Her book develops the arguments of a 
broad and balanced picture of the roots, patterns and 
trends of the fundamentalist movement within the 
three religions, particularly as they are laid out in a 
parallel fashion. Her main thesis is that the New 
World did not accommodate the true believers, 
whether Jewish, Christian or Muslim, who were 
alienated from their traditions. The First 
Amendment of the Constitution formally separated 
religion from the state. Thus, faith would be a 
private affair in the U.S. This was a revolutionary 
step and has been hailed as one of the great 
achievements of the Age of Reason. 

Some of her ideas were of particular interest 
to me. She begins her book with the Jewish people, 
so it is fitting to share some of the stories of Prado 
and Da Costa. They illustrate the plight of Spanish 
Jews who were forcibly converted to Christianity. 
Thus, confessional religion is unsustainable without 
the spiritual exercises of prayer and ritual, which 
cultivate the most intuitive parts of the mind. Prado 
and Da Costa lost their faith because they were 
deprived of the opportunity to practice their 
religious faith. 

Armstrong believes it was the modern 
preference for logos (“Dialogue speech”; reasoned, 
logical, and scientific thought) over mythos (Myth; 
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a story that was not meant to be historical or factual 
but expressed the meaning of an event or narrative 
and encapsulated its timeless, eternal dimension) 
that led fundamentalists to battle for God against 
modern godlessness. Pre-modern folk were less 
concerned than we are with what actually happened 
with the meaning of an event. She believes, in the 
modern world, logos became more important than 
mythos. In Armstrong’s words: “The people of 
Europe and America achieved such astonishing 
success in science and technology that they began to 
think that logos was the only means to truth and 
began to discount mythos as false and 
superstitious.” The needs of the modern state 
demanded that it be tolerant but secular. She 
suggests the women’s liberation movement in the 
U.S. filled fundamentalist men and women alike 
with terror. This fear also underlay the 
fundamentalist hatred of homosexuality. 
Armstrong asserts that they have failed to 
see that genuine religious faith always leads 
towards tolerance and away from violence. Many of 
my patients are Muslim. As a guide in pastoral 
ministry, I’m responsible to instill tolerance and 
know how Christianity is implicated in the 
prejudice towards other World Religions. The 
Koran condemns all warfare as abhorrent, and 
permits only a war of self defense. Buddhists, 
Hindus, Taoists, and Monotheists all agree that the 
sacred reality is not simply transcendent, “out 
there,” but is enshrined in every human being who 
must be treated with honor and respect. Armstrong 
begins her book with the Jewish people, so it is 
fitting to begin her book with their oppressed 
encounter with modernity in Western Christianity. 


Copyright Carmela D’Elia 2013 
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Did He or Didn’t He? 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Jeffrey MacDonald, MD, better known as 
the Green Beret Murderer, has been charged and 
convicted of murdering his pregnant wife and their 
two young daughters at Fort Bragg in North 
Carolina in 1970. The story has it all: handsome 
charismatic doctor, beautiful accomplished wife, 
cute-as-a-button young blonde daughters, and 
conspiracy theories galore. Briefly, he was cleared 
by the military of any wrongdoing and tried to go 
on with his life. That was his fatal error; his 
vindictive in-laws stirred up trouble and got the case 
reopened in civilian courts, where the doctor was 
convicted, turned loose, returned to jail, and 
remains there today. 

Full disclosure: I am a fan of true crime 
books, so I read Joe McGinniss’ Fatal Vision 
(Putnam, 1983) when it first came out. The popular 
author became part of MacDonald’s trusted defense 
team and then wrote a book saying the doctor did it 
after all. So many lawsuits have come out of this 
book and this case that there 1s probably a whole 
cottage industry of legal eagles living off the 
proceeds. MacDonald was a sociopath, McGinniss 
said, and lost it, flying into a rage and killing his 
family. Later books point out that the doctor has not 
exhibited such behavior since, in circumstances that 
would push most reasonable people over the edge. 

The next book about the case was The 
Journalist and the Murderer by Janet Malcolm 
(Knopf, 1990). Malcolm delves into the relationship 
between McGinniss and MacDonald. I haven’t read 
the book, but it is evident from the title where the 
author stands on the guilt issue. And there it rested 
for years while MacDonald appealed to various 
courts and mostly lost. 

Then came Fatal Justice by Jerry Allen 
Potter and Fred Bost (Norton, 1995), which dissects 
the whole legal case from soup to nuts, and it’s a 
shocker. The authors point out in rich detail what 
exculpatory evidence the prosecution withheld from 
the defense, allowing only minimal access to the 


huge case files. MacDonald had said that the 
attackers were hippies and described them; first 
responders to the home on the night of the murder 
saw pedestrians who fit the description but were 
told not to follow through on the sightings. Fibers, 
candle wax, and a fingerprint from the scene were 
not identified. Skin from under Mrs. MacDonald’s 
nails was lost or destroyed without testing. 

The most recent contribution to the 
MacDonald case 1s A Wilderness of Error by Errol 
Morris (Penguin, 2012), which goes through the 
case from start to the present time, citing errors by 
the prosecution, malfeasance by investigators, 
incompetence, confessions by erstwhile hippies that 
were ignored, and a whole boatload of reasonable 
doubt. While the book reads quickly like a page- 
turner novel, it 1s heavily documented with 
footnotes and citations for every fact cited. Morris 
is a filmmaker. (“The Thin Blue Line” in 1988 led 
to the release from prison of a man wrongly 
convicted of murder.) 

MacDonald’s case is still in the news. In 
October the North Carolina courts heard arguments 
for a new trial. Speculation is that there won’t be a 
decision in the case for up to a year, and given that 
the judge is in his 80s and has already ruled for the 
prosecution in earlier proceedings, it 1s unlikely that 
the doctor will be successful this time, either. His 
case has been to the US Supreme Court seven times. 
It is a case that won’t die. 

Even the Innocence Project has weighed in 
asking for a new trial for MacDonald, but without 
success to date. Morris’ book is compelling reading 
that may convince a new generation of readers that 
the doctor 1s innocent and has spent decades in 
prison for murders he did not commit. Perhaps the 
doctor was guilty of arrogance back in the day, but 
that has probably abated during the 40 years and 
besides, arrogance is not a hanging offense. 

Did he do it? I don’t think so, and even 
many law enforcement officers agree that Jeffrey 
MacDonald has not had a fair trial. Yet. 


Copyright 2013 Jeanne M. Bracken 
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My Reading Habits: A-Sort- 


of Book Review 
By Betty Smith 


Finding time to read seems to be a problem 
for me, or is it that I just can’t 

sit still? Perhaps it is really all the tennis I 
play that interferes. 


Two summers ago my husband read a book 
entitled Yalta which he bought in Costco 

and recommended highly Last year when 
we went to the Caribbean I thought I would 


read it but instead I read The Help and Mrs. 


Kennedy and Me along with lots of old New 
Yorker issues. I also watched the Australian 
Open and the Super Bowl. I found it more 
fun to swim than read a book on the beach. 


One year later I am on page 315 of Yalta, 
the Price of Peace with only 100 pages to 
go. The author is S. M. Plokhy who is a 
Professor of Ukrainian History at Harvard 
University, of course. I have learned more 
than I really need to know about Stalin, 
Churchill and FDR. The details are 
absorbing but reading more than 20 pages at 
a time is confusing. If you like details and 
are willing to go slowly this 1s a very 
informative book on the Cold War after 
WW IL. 


The Yalta Conference took place in 
December 1945 on the Black Sea. The 
Russians were good hosts, serving good 
food and lots of booze in a comfortable 
setting. The conference was called to plan 
the fate of Japan and Germany in the Post- 
War era. The author published this book in 
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2010. His research material for the book 
included declassified Soviet documents and 
unpublished letters of FDR, Churchill and 
Stalin. 


For Christmas 2012 I received Beatrix 
Potter: A Life in Nature and that will surely 
get into my suitcase. Also I may geta 
Kindle to use on the beach 


Plokhy S. M. Yalta, The Price of 
Peace, Penguin, 2011 

Hill, Clint, Mrs. Kennedy and Me, 
Gallery Books, 2012 

Stockett, Kathryn, The Help, Berkeley 
Books, 2011 

Lear, Linda, Beatrix Potter: A Life in 
Nature, St. Martin’s Griffin, 2008 
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Riding With Julia Reviewed 


by Maureen King 


Everyone has a favorite memory from a 
favorite dinner table. A time when the company, the 
conversation and the food couldn’t get any better. 
For me it’s when each forkful of bluefish caught 
right off the beach is paired with fabulous friends 
and conversation. There’s a certain something in the 
air when assorted dinner guests from assorted 
places sit down together and find they have a 
faraway place in common. Everyone just sits back 
to take in all the magic as their stories explode. 
Repartee replaces téte-a- téte and laughter and 
surprising opinions roar up as a salad of freshly 
picked Bibb lettuce, still a little sandy, makes its 
way around a table of candlelit friends old and new. 
The whole thing wraps up with cherries jubilee that 
won’t light because you’re nestled into damp dunes 
on one of the most beautiful coastlines in America. 
No worries, a dry wooden match flares and ignites 
the brandy and the faces of all those lucky enough 
to be there. 

These are the types of memories that will 
bubble up in you while traveling side by side with 
Julia Child through the wonderfully written My Life 
In France. Especially when visiting her “getaway” 
home in Provence called “La Pitchoune’’, or “The 
Little Thing”, built on a former potato patch by 
agreement of a country handshake. Sit back and 
drink in the lavender-laced vista while Julia shops at 
cozy marketplaces in local towns for the freshest 
ingredients to fill up her friends with oysters, foie 
gras, filet de boeuf and tarte aux pommes back at 


“Ta Peetch” while surrounded by olive trees in the 
“brow” of a nearby hill. 

Julia and her husband found their way to 
France as Paul was dispatched to the United States 
Information Service (USIS) in Paris. A particularly 
rough crossing landed them in Le Havre in 
November of 1948 having sailed in the teeth of a 
North Atlantic gale with waves “as tall as 
buildings” with “crockery strewn about the floor.” 
The couple was left to collect their Buick station 
wagon nicknamed “the Blue Flash” from a crane’s 
sling, and then were off to discover their new life. 
On her first day in France, Julia had her first sole 
meuniere, the fish arriving tableside completely 
whole and perfectly browned in sputtering brown 
butter. She was hooked on French cuisine from that 
moment on, and all that was left was to learn the 
French language, master the art of French cooking, 
and write cookbooks about it. 

Slow that process down and ride along with 
the queen of cuisine and her wonderful co-writer 
Alex Prud’Homme as they travel past the pink and 
white stucco villas of the French countryside and 
along the busy boulevards of Paris. Always on a 
full stomach. 

Julia Child with Alex Prud’Homme, My 
Life in France, Anchor Books, 2006 


© 2013 Maureen King 
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Ephraim Flint’s Prisoner of War 
By Richard C. Wiggin 


Ephraim Flint “shouldered his musket” on April 19, 1775, “and as one of the results, 
captured a British Soldier at Lexington, and took him home with him, where he worked some 
time on the farm of his captor peacefilly.”” So we are told, at least, by Flint family lore. The 
origin of the lore is somewhat obscure, and whatever details might once have filled out the 
story have long since been lost. The story survives as a one-sentence teaser, repeated by a 
descendant in the 1905 printed record of the 150th Anniversary Celebration of the 
incorporation of the town. Is it possible that there could be some truth to this story? And if 
so, where would one look to find corroborating evidence? 

There is a record of a British soldier in Lincoln four days later, on April 23, 1775. John 
Bateman, of the 52nd Regiment, was deposed in Lincoln as part of the Provincial campaign 
to document that the British Regulars fired unprovoked upon the locals. His is the only 
deposition (of twenty taken over three days) that was executed in Lincoln. In it, he gives no 
hint as to how or why he happened to be in Lincoln, but he is presumed to be either a 
prisoner or a deserter. Concord’s Rev. Ezra Ripley suggests that there may have been a fine 
line between the two. “Willing captives,” he called them in 1827. “They designedly 
separated themselves from their companions, in order to be taken...prefer[ing] this method to 
desertion, which would be attended with danger.” Nor is it clear from his deposition at what 
point he fell into the hands of the 
Provincials, or whether he may have been 
wounded. The content of the deposition 
ends with the firing on the Lexington Green, 
suggesting that he could have separated 
from the column before it reached Concord, 
or at least that he was probably not part of 
the patrol at the North Bridge. But this ts 
speculative. All we know is that he was in 
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Exerpted from Embattled Farmers: Campaigns and 
Profiles of Revolutionary Soldiers from Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, 1775-1783, by Richard C. Wiggin, 
which traces the footsteps of 252 individual Lincoln 


men at Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill, E b ] | F. * 
Dorchester Heights, Ticonderoga, Canada, New York, m att é armers. 
Saratoga, the Hudson Valley, The Jerseys, Valley Campaigns and Profiles of Revolutionary 


Forge, and Yorktown. This is the story of ordinary . : 
townspeople who were swept up in an epic struggle— Soldiers fi rom Lincoln, Massachusetts, 


against long odds—to protect their cherished rights of 1775-1783 
liberty and self-government. Embattled Farmers is due 
to be released by the Lincoln Historical Society in the 


spring. Richard C. W ig ig in 
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Lincoln four days later. 

Can anything be deduced from the fact that he was deposed in Lincoln? Nine Lincoln 
men had traveled to Lexington to be deposed on the same day; another was deposed in 
Lexington two days later. Is there a reason he could not have gone (or been taken) to 
Lexington, as well? Why was it necessary for the deposers to travel to Lincoln? Could John 
Bateman be Ephraim Flint’s prisoner of war? 

The reader may feel free to speculate. Individual tales often spark the imagination and 
provide wonderful color for the overall story, but too often they are impossible to verify. In 
this particular case, the story of Ephraim Flint’s prisoner of war gains an element of credence 
by the evidence of John Bateman being in Lincoln. But it remains a mystery. John Bateman 
may not have remained in Lincoln for very long. No record of him can be found in Lincoln 
tax records, militia records, or census records. Historian Vincent J-R Kehoe also reports that 
while some of the captives were later exchanged, no record has been found that Bateman 
ever returned to his regiment. Until more evidence is found to elucidate this matter, this 
story offers a wonderful opportunity to ponder just what the real facts might be. 


Copyright 2013 Richard C. Wiggin 


[Sources: Flint, Francis. “Remarks,” in An Account of the Celebration By The Town of Lincoln, 
Massachusetts April 23rd, 1904, of the 150th Anniversary of its Incorporation, 1754-1904. Lincoln, MA: 
Printed for the Town, 1905, p. 174; Deposition of John Bateman, Lincoln, April 23, 1775, in A Narrative of the 
Excursion and Ravages of the King’s Troops, Under the Command of General Gage, on the Nineteenth of April, 
1775: Together with the Depositions Taken by Order of Congress to support the Truth of it. Worcester, MA: 
Isaiah Thomas by order of the Provincial Congress, 1775; Ripley, Ezra. A History of the Fight at Concord, on 
the 19th of April, 1775.... Concord, MA: Allen & Atwill, 1827, p. 55; Kehoe, Vincent J-R. “The Provincial 
Depositions taken on the 23rd and 25th of April, 1775.” In History of the 10th Regiment of Foot, 1767-1778. 
Vol. 2. Ventura, CA: Vincent J-R Kehoe, 1995, Appendix A, p. 147.] 
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25 Huckleberry Hill Road, Lincoln 80 Old Sudbury Road, Lincoln 
$3,899,000 $729,000 


225 Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln 37 Birchwood Lane, Lincoln 
Price upon request $549,000 


17R South Commons 
$429,000 
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An Education in the Library Building 


By Barbara Myles, Director 


When I was interviewing for my position as 
Director of the Lincoln Public Library in the spring 
of 2003, I was asked what kind of building 
maintenance experience I| had. I replied that I 
owned my own house and had to get repairs done 
periodically. The selection committee laughed! I 
should have known then that working on building 
problems would be a high priority for this job. In 
almost ten years, I have had quite an education in 
the operation and maintenance of the library 
building. 

On an early visit to the Children’s Room I 
saw that there was an assortment of buckets in 
various locations around the Children’s Room. I 
asked Amy Gavalis and Jane Flanders (Co- 
Department Heads of the Children’s Department) 
about them and they told me in a matter of fact way 
that they were to catch the water dripping from the 
ceiling. (Duh!) I looked up but didn’t see any 
water dripping from the ceiling and commented to 
them about my observation. They giggled and told 
me it will soon. Of course, they were right and on 
rainy days or when snow was melting on the roof, 
you could go to the Children’s Room and listen to 
the concert of water dripping into different sized 
buckets at different rates. This was situation 
normal! People had given up on fixing the leaks. 
These were minor problems compared to other 
Town building maintenance problems and could 
wait. I later learned that the term for this is 
“deferred maintenance” and usually leads to bigger 
problems. 

Toilets get clogged regularly and the most 
common cause is when people flush paper towels. I 
don’t understand why people do this at the library 
when they don’t do it at home. Amy and Jane 
20 


coached me on my toilet plunging technique. They 
advised me that you need to use enough force to 
unplug the “material” but you don’t want to use too 
much force or else you splash yourself with toilet 
“water.” Unfortunately, it takes practice to get it 
right. 

While we’re on the toilet topic, please tell 
me why some people are shy about letting us know 
that the toilet overflowed after they flushed the 
toilet? There are no drains in the library’s 
bathrooms so where do you think that water goes? 
Mostly down! We’ve had water pour into the 
lobby from the second floor toilets and into the 
basement book stacks from the first floor toilet. 
You would not believe what happens next. All 
hands on deck! Staff appear from everywhere with 
buckets, mops, and paper towels to clean up the 
water. Everyone knows just what to do. Gosh, 
you’d think this was a regular occurrence. Well, it 
sort of is. Please don’t be shy about letting us know 
about toilet overflows! 

In 2005 the library requested its own 
building maintenance warrant article and we began 
repairing small building problems and keeping up 
with regular maintenance. We also requested funds 
to repair larger building problems like the leaking 
roof and rotting windows in the 1989 addition. The 
good news is that there are no buckets strategically 
placed in the Children’s Room any more to collect 
dripping water. However, that’s also the bad news. 
Amy and Jane learned a dance to maneuver around 
the buckets. For a while after the buckets were 
removed, they still did the dance. Instead of 
walking directly to the shelves, they would take a 
sideways skip once in a while to dodge a phantom 
bucket or two. 
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Over time I learned a lot about the library 
building. I also became a Mass. Certified Public 
Purchasing Official (MCPPO) in 2006 to learn the 
Massachusetts public procurement laws that we 
follow in the process of finding and contracting 

ith companies to make building repairs or perform 
reventive maintenance on building equipment. I 
apply for MCPPO recertification every three years. 


The Preston (original) building window 
replacements; the vault redesign and reconstruction; 
the roof on the Gund addition; the windows in the 
Gund addition; fire suppression design and 
construction, phase one; carpeting replacement, 
phase one, Farrar Room and Reference room; 
carpeting replacement, phase two, Children’s Room 
and staff work area; carpeting replacement, phase 
three, basement and fiction areas; elevator smoke 
vent upgrade; roof on the link between the two 
buildings; replaced electrical service; switched from 
oil to natural gas heat; replaced the oi] generator 
with a natural gas generator. Plus painting pretty 
much the whole library interior and work on the 
patio and slate entrance. At times the staff requested 
combat pay for dealing with contractors and general 
disruption. 

| So if 1t seems to you that the library is 
almost a new building, you could be on to 
something. 

© 2013 Barbara Myles 


From the Editors 

Bobby is also skilled at snow shoveling, computer 
repairs, coffee making, and baking chocolate chip 
cookies (her contribution to any potluck). She 
should not be surprised — the staff welcomed her in 
2003 with her very own hard hat. 
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In the past decade I have overseen repairs to: 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving Ali Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 


Advanced Planning 
Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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Enjoyment 
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Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
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The Lincoln Review on CD 
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Now available in the Town Library 
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Kid won't let his 
"Muskrat Ramble", 
unless you come to CJALL 
2012-2013 Presentation Schedule. 
Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 
{Except as noted) 
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_ October 10, = Eva Balazs [ Dixieland Rediscovered a Personal Journey 
| November 14,2012 ss | Dean< smith a: Count Basie~ The early Yearsand More 


2 _[ Nick Ribush Australian Jazz—The Melborn Sound 
| February 13. 2013 — Te Harold McAleer _ : Jarz Styles — ‘From Hot to | CG old 
_March 13, 2013 ‘Norm Nichols ‘Lighten- -up IV 


"April 10, 2013 | Joel Wechsler West Coast Jazz 


| May 8, 2012 | Bob Fuller | Peter Ecklund and His Trumpet 
| May 22,2013. | Concert* ss | Live Concert Bemis Hall* 


*Will be presented in Bemis Hall, Bedford Road Lincoln at 7:00PM 
For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 
Tell them that you want to meet “The Kid”. 
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First Day at Pierce House: The Tradition Continues 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Again on January |, as in every year since 
000, Lincolnites celebrated the New Year with an 
ypen house at the Pierce House hosted by the 
1istoric home’s committee and the “Lord of the 
Manor,” Richard Silver. As with every previous 
-elebration, “the place was just packed from start to 
inish,” Silver said. Estimates from earlier years 
anged from 600 to 900 visitors, so the committee 
vas surprised this year to get a “clicker count” of 
94 people—who filled the house from | pm until 
he 5 pm close. 

The open house started as a way to celebrate 
he new millennium, to get together with friends 
ind neighbors, to gather with folks who had come 
home” to Lincoln for the holidays, and for the 
ierce House committee to give back to the 
“ommunity. 

Sponsored by the Pierce House Committee, 
he gathering is catered by Silver, who famously 
nakes gallons of homemade soups, and by outside 
thefs, who provide more soups, sweet and savory 
lelights, and by volunteers who serve, clean up, and 
rreet the guests. 

“It’s a fun thing to do. We invite current and 
ormer brides and grooms, many from Lincoln, and 
‘ome come with kids I’ve never met,” Richard 
1oted. 
| There is food. This year Richard made 
rallons of pea soup and chicken noodle soup. He 
nakes his own stocks, he confided, using the bones 
yf supermarket rotisserie chickens. Clever! 

“wo outside caterers provided food for the event. 

Swartz Catering provided curried squash soup and 
ot-and-sour soup. The caterer Tastings was on site 
ith corn chowder and a spicy chili. There were 


desserts, a selection of Trader Joe’s best cookies, 
and a chocolate fountain. 

For the youngsters there was a cookie 
decorating table, with gingerbread and sprinkles. 
“I’m still cleaning it up,” he quipped a week after 
the event. 

Along with the food and schmoozing comes 
entertainment. The popular combo Ancient 
Mariners have played most years, often as the only 
music, but this year there was also a variety of 
performers, including wedding bands and Evelyn 
Harris playing Gershwin. 

The event requires little advertising, just a 
newspaper press release and a couple of sandwich 
boards around town as reminders. A police detail 
helps with parking and traffic issues, but with cars 
parked half a mile down Weston Road, Richard 
suggested that another year might require some 
additional planning. Unless it’s like the first year, 
2000, when the temperature was in the 70° and folks 
walked or biked to the party. 

“We don’t turn anyone away,” Richard said, 
although there have been a couple of less welcome 
guests over the years. One woman appeared three 
years with containers, filling them for “doggie 
bags.” “She took half a brie!” he said, before she 
was stopped. This year another woman was caught 
stuffing her pockets with cookies and other treats. 

Greedy guests aside, First Day at Pierce 
House is a tradition that is likely to continue for 
years to come, thanks to the Pierce House 
Committee and “Lord of the Manor” Richard Silver. 
It’s quintessential Lincoln. 


Copyright 2013 Jeanne Bracken 
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Ancient Mariners © 2013 Ellen Morgan 


The Ancient Mariners swing out this classic led by © 2013 Harold McAleer 
a mystery man on clarinet at the annual New Year’s 
bash at the Pierce House 
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Million Dollar Baby - Harold at First Day © 2013 Harold McAleer 
With the Ancient Mariners Jazz Band at the annual 
New Year's party at the Pierce House 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oi! Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


Colleen Katsuki 


Piano Lessons 
p 


Instruction that is kind and patient for beginners through 
artist level focusing on theory, history, technique and 


accoustic comprehension, at a home studio in Lincoln. 


(781) 259-1284 ¢ 226 Concord Rd e¢ Lincoln 
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We had a remarkable Christmas gift 
from Sparrow this year. 


Publishing on Old Concord Road 


?erhaps it was an unexpected byproduct of 
he two weeks in early December during 
vhich she had not been allowed to use her 
Mac Pupster Pad, a restriction which forced 
ier to read some old-fashioned books from 
he living room shelf. We had noticed that 
ier book choices spanned a wide variety, 
neluding chick lit and political biography, 
»lus several well worn volumes on How to 
‘rain Your Dog. 


| 
| 


And so we shouldn’t have been surprised on 
christmas morning when she delivered into 
sur lap the draft summary of her newly 
uuthored book How To Train Your Human. 
3ut we were. Despite having been 
lescribed in our high school yearbook as 
‘Never at a loss for word or words,” we 
vere, simply, speechless. 


| 
| 
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By Rhoda Taschioglou 


Some of the advice Sparrow gives: 


e Remember that your most important gift to your human is 
unconditional love, which is very hard for them to obtain 
from other humans. 


e Always let your human know that you feel bad when you 
have been bawled out. The best method for this is 
pressing up against her legs and licking her hand. 
Another useful way is to gaze into her eyes and then drop 
your head and look at the ground. (This latter technique 
is especially effective when your human has lost her 
temper and feels bad about it.) 


e Always treat your human as if you believe she is in 
charge, especially when it’s obvious to you that she’s not 
sure. 


e Don’t beg for food in front of guests; your human doesn’t 
want other people to know what you’re getting away with 
at home. 


Readers, you will hear more as this work 
unfolds. Happy New Year! 


© 2013 Rhoda Taschioglou 
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Concord Funeral Home 


<cnap at Thoreau *« Concord 
8 ¢ www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation 

Personalized Tributes 


Directors 
Glenn BD. Buriamachi « Edmun 


ed We Serve Beer & Wine 
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Free Delivery All Day Everyday 
The Lincoln Review on CD 


Concord, Sudbury, Acton, Wayland, 
Weston, Lincoln & “tdci 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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\long the Way 
{ recollection by Booth Simpson 


Ve watched the hilly countryside of central 
‘ennessee drift by. My friend Eric was driving, his 
irlfriend, Marianne, in the passenger seat, and 
oyce and | in back. The others had volunteered 
1rough a Harvard program to spend two months in 
anta Fe providing recreational activities for Pueblo 
qadian children. Eric had invited me along for 
ompany, and to give me a chance to see the 
outhwest. Having just arrived home from college, 
nd without summer plans, I eagerly accepted. 


he air was warm and dry under a hazy blue sky. 
Ve passed the time commenting on the scenery, 
aking up tall tales and telling jokes. Eric and I 
>counted funny stories still fresh from our high 
chool days together. 


ric had been generously loaned his family’s 
>cent-model blue Chevrolet. With New Jersey 
lates and a Harvard decal on the rear window, the 
ar signaled to all on the road our preppy, we’re- 
ot-from-here origin. 


Ve had used up the soft drinks we’d packed in a 
ortable cooler, and were on the lookout for a 
>stocking opportunity. As we drove through a long 
urve, we spied a general merchandise store on the 
ar side of the road. It was a characterless, flat- 
d0fed, single-story structure, built with the simplest 
f materials. We noticed a familiar Coke logo 
isible among the advertising and “Special Sale” 
igns plastered across the expanse of the front 
indows. At the sight, Joyce, who had been quiet 

r much of the morning, pointed ahead and blurted 
ut, “There, stop, betcha they’ve got soda” 


e parked near the front door and entered the store, 
ric carrying our cooler. The interior space was 
rger than we’d imagined — filled with household 


basics, auto supplies, power tools, farm implements, 
non-perishable foods, and just inside the door, a 
large, red Coca-Cola chest. Putting our cooler to the 
side, we gathered around the chest and opened the 
lid, revealing an impressive variety of shining cans 
of chilled soda. 


The re-supply process began by comparing what 
each of us liked with what the Coke chest had to 
offer. A lively conversation ensued as we began 
transferring cans to our empty cooler. 

“I'd like several cream sodas,” said Marianne. 
“Let’s take some ginger ale,” I added. 

And, finishing a quick survey, Eric announced “I 
think we’ve got too many root beers.” 


In search of the ideal assortment, cans were 
methodically transferred chest-to-cooler and cooler- 
to-chest for several minutes. Meanwhile, the 
storeowner, having seen us get out of the parked 
Chevy and enter the store, approached and studied 
us from behind the open lid of the Coke chest. We 
hadn’t noticed him earlier as he was shuffling 
around in the dim-lit clutter at the rear of the store. 
He was tall, thin, middle aged, with angular features 
and skin darkened and weathered from long 
exposure to the elements. It seemed clear from his 
unease that it wasn’t every day a car full of Yankee 
college kids wandered into his store. He stood 
quietly at first, curiously assessing our restocking 
ritual, but then broke the silence. Speaking in a 
jocular tone, but not concealing an obvious sarcastic 
cynicism, he exclaimed in a slow, thick Tennessee 
drawl — “By God... ya can’t beat education.” 


We could barely contain ourselves as we packed up, 
paid and left the store. Engine off, we sat in the car, 
laughing uncontrollably as we relived the past few 
minutes. Only after each of us had regained 
composure and opened a can of favorite soda did 
Eric steer us back on the road and head west. 


© 2013 Booth Simpson 
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Join our President Laurie Cadigan 
and the Barret Team for tips and resources to 
get you started. 


FREE SEMINARS in our classroom 
January 29, February 5th & |2th 6:30PM 


33 Walden Street Concord 
978-369-6453 
email: info@barrettandco.com 
subject: downsizing seminar 
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Contact Barrett’s team for complimentary 


Design to Sell property reviews. Our exclusive 
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service provides you with an objective 


interior and exterior assessment as well as 


recommended resources to prepare your 


home for today’s competitive market. 
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Call us today to schedule your visit! 
Lincoln 781-259-4040 
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Lisa Baer Pam Caswell Patty Levy Sheila Harding Jessica Packineau ~ Patti Salem Cynthia Stephenson Jeannine Taylor Avrial Youn, 


000 square foot architect de- 4 BR 2.5 bath condo - granite coun- 3-bedroom 2.5 bath end unit town- 
ned, superbly constructed Shingle- ters, HW floors, energy star appli- house has beautiful fireplaced LR, 
le Contemporary on a 2 acre ances, walk to T. $595,000 large bright bedrooms. $399,900 


‘top with great views. $1,739,000 
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Scan to find all 
homes for sale 
in Massachusetts 
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Winter Programs and Exhibitions 
at deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum 


January 27-April 21 - PAINT THINGS beyond the stretcher. This exhibition navigates the recent direction 
of contemporary artists to expand painting beyond the stretcher into sculptural forms. 


Thursday, February 28, 6:30-8:30 - Cocktails with the Curator Dina Deitsch. An evening of art and 
mingling, and a sampling of specialty cocktails inspired by PAINT THINGS. 


Saturday, March 2 at 2 p.m. - Join Curators Dina Deitsch and Even Garza for a walking tour of the 
dynamic exhibition PAINT THINGS. 


Sunday, February 10 — Andrew Witkin with Amanda Katz, Editor, Boston Globe ideas section talk on 
“Why we love the idea of ideas”. 


Thursday, February 14 — Date Night with Clay 

Vacation Week activities 

Sunday, February 17 — pARTcipate: connecting to contemporary art across age and experience. Drop in 
during the day for the activities. Fill you afternoon with ARTfull Exploration (a monthly event), and you 
can join Dan Sternof Beyer as he builds “snowdecahedrons.” 

February 20 Sculpture Park Snowshoe Tour, (makeup February 22) 

ART for February Vacation:COLOR PLAY - During vacation week,drop-in as a family anytime between 1-3. 
ARTfull Play - an ongoing family bi-weekly program which features an opportunity to engage with art, 
materials, the environment, and new friends. Available on January 30, February 13 and 27 and in 


March and April. 


Editor’s Note: The above is a sample of the activities at deCordova Museum. We suggest that you call 
781-259-8355 to confirm these exciting art programs. 
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Sledders at DeNormandie Hill © 2013 Ellen Morgan 


Pierce House in winter © 2013 Ellen Morgan 
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Spring Rain 
a Organic Skincare Spa 


We are your Ultimate One 
Stop Skincare. 


Clarifying Facials, AHA Fruit Pulp and 
‘ ee Cellulite Elimination Treatments. 


1345 Main St. , | Waltham, MA. 02451 
781.895.0010 | www.SpringRainSpa.com 


Business and Personal Financial Services 
Tax Analyses, Planning and Preparation 
For 


Corporations, Sole Proprietors and Individuals 


27 years experience 


McNitt & Co., Inc. 
40 Grove Street 
Wellesley, MA 02482 


Call Michael - 781-237-5090 
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AT YOUR SERWICE! 


CONCORD, MA 


278-369-192 


NINE ACRE WINES 
is a family-run boutique beer and wine store founded in 1972. 
We specialize in smaller production hand-crafted wines, but we also sell 
main-stream larger brand wines for your convenience. 
We are pleased to serve Lincoln and the surrounding area. 


oo AU 


SH 
Stark-Condé 


MONDAY — SATURDAY 1624 Sudbury Road 
10 AM-$ PM WE DELIVER! Concord, MA 
www.nineacrewines.com - info@nineacrewines.com 
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Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
at the train crossing 
781 259 8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


THE 
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BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


781-237-2440 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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Once again we welcome Tom Wang’s cover and humorous cover illustration 
for our Town Meeting issue. The past few months have been painful for 
Lincoln regardless of your position on school construction. Hats off to each 
of you who have lost sleep, shed tears, attended so many meetings, and 
listened to all the ideas from interested citizens. You care about the children 
of this town and want the best education possible for them. We know who 
you are and your efforts are appreciated. While you ponder the next step, 
take a look at some really good ideas for inclusion: Starbucks, indoor pool, 
and our favorite: A Dairy Joy drive-through. Betty and Jeanne 


Contents 
The Town Speaks 
On the Moderator’s Mind. Sarah Cannon Holden 5 
talks about the four town meetings of 2012. 
Water Department Conservation Program 7 
Lincoln Conservation Commission tells us about 9 
a history project that is getting underway. 
Lincolin-Sudbury Scholarship fund helps graduating seniors 9 
acquire an education after high school. 
The Route 2/Crosby Corner Upgrade Project off to a slow start. 11 


Council on Aging Loves its Volunteers 13 
Lincoln Scholarship Committee gives out awards and 14 
scholarships for students to continue their education. 
Organizations in Lincoln Affordable Housing Coalition 15 
Rebecca McFall discusses core values and why they are 16 


important to a school district. 
From the Library 
The Classic Jazz Schedule 20 
Katherine Hall Page, Lincolin’s mystery writer, talks on April 24. 21 
Kemon Taschiog/ou tells us about the coming regional 22 
agreement and district restructuring at 
Minute Man High School. 


DeCordova announces summer programs for kids. 25 
CASH:CASH: A New York Story by Lewis L. Lloyd ya f 
Lincoln Historical Society Annual Meeting, Sunday, May 5 28 


Lincoln Men and Boys. 


| 

Richard C. Wiggin writes about Revolutionary Profiles of 29 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning Tho Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 


781-899-6698 
Nodrog01@verizon.net 
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THE TOWN SPEAKS 


On the Moderator’s Mind — 2013 


Sarah Cannon Holden 


The 2013 Annual Town Meeting is the 
eginning of a new year as well as the end of a year 
vith three town meetings. Each of those meetings 
ame with its own flavor and peculiarities. A year 
go I moderated my first town meeting. It went on 
or almost ten hours. That’s too long. In June we 
iet for another town meeting. It went on for about 
ight minutes. That’s too short. In November we 
jet for a meeting devoted to a discussion of the 
chool building proposal. That went on for about 
ve hours. Was that just right? 

It’s not that simple. In some ways the meetings 
yok the time necessary to get the work done. The 
ssues presented at the Annual Town Meeting are 
iverse and complex. More likely to take time, 
owever, are the unique issues that arise as warrant 
tticles totally separate from the town or school 
udgets. The voters were asked last year to decide 
vhether or not to sell a couple of paintings. Over 
1e years we have discussed liquor licenses and dog 
sashes; affordable housing and conservation land; 
nd police cruisers and July 4" fireworks. 

At the June meeting almost 300 people showed 
p on a beautiful spring evening and waited 
atiently to check in. They gave a unanimous voice 
ote in favor of a funding adjustment for the high 
chool. It took longer to check in than to open and 
lose the meeting. There was joy in the air. People 
isited and laughed. No one seemed to be in a 

try. It would have been a perfect night for a 

AR-B-Q. 
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In November we were again faced with just one 
issue but the 800 people who signed in were not 
unanimous in their view of the school building 
proposal. People needed time to air their views; 
time to ask questions; time to try to understand the 
complexities; and time actually to take the counted 
vote. As moderator I tried to ensure that those who 
wished to speak had their chance. In the end the 
stand-up-and-be-counted vote did not achieve the 
2/3 needed to pass. We had a robust discussion 
worthy of a healthy democracy. 

All three meetings were wonderful in their own 
ways. The discussions as well as the issues provide 
a window into who we are as a community. I 
learned from both my successes and my mistakes. 

Now we come to Annual Town Meeting 2013 — 
March 23". My hope is for clear and succinct 
presentations and apt and concise public comments. 
If we achieve that goal we will adjourn at a 
reasonable hour. Ill do what I can; the rest is up to 
you! 

Copyright 2013 by Sarah Cannon Holden 
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oF @B FLORENTINE 
g a 
4 FRAMES = 
1982 
We have the perfect Frame for your Artwork 
Largest selection of wood frames 4500+Styles 
Complete line of Nielsen metal frames ‘ 
Custom mats - Dry mounting - Shrink wrapping 
Original Art - Prints - Posters - Custom mirrors 
Botanical and architectural engravings 
Kodak film developing - Photo frames & albums 


Unbeatable prices - Quality fast service 
All work expertly done on the premises 


Keon 


Gee Bite ceuecenemnmmmann a ape aetna 
' 
tiie 


478 Boston Post Road 
Weston Center 
781-647-1249 800-742-1249 


www. florentineirames.com 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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Water Department Conservation Programs 


The Water Department needs your help to conserve water. To help you in return, the Department ts 
offering rebates to residents who upgrade their toilets, clothes washers, and irrigation systems to certified 


WaterSense versions. 


Why do we need to conserve? 


The Mass Department of Environmental Protection (DEP) has the power to set a limit on the amount of 
water a town draws from the environment. Their charge is to ensure that enough water remains in the 
aquifers to supply fish and other animals with enough water. The allowed withdrawal is based partly on 
the available water in the river basin (Flint’s Pond and the Tower Road well both draw from the stressed 
Charles River water basin) and partly on the per capita daily consumption goal of 65 gallons per person 
per day. Lincoln currently uses about 70 gallons per person per day. 


The DEP will reduce Lincoln’s total water withdrawal permit to 182.5 million gallons per year in 2014. 
We are currently drawing about 190 million gallons per year. With your help, we can meet the new goal. 


How can we reduce our water consumption? 


The first reduction target is yard irrigation, As you can see from the 
pie chart, that typically accounts for the largest portion of residential 
use. In Lincoln, 40% of our revenue in the summer months is due to 
irrigation systems. We'd prefer it if you didn’t irrigate at all. But if 
that is not possible, the use of drip irrigation for plantings and 
WaterSense certified lawn irrigation control systems can make a big 
difference. To encourage residents to conserve, the Water Department 
will be offering rebates to customers who upgrade existing systems 
with WaterSense certified controllers and moisture sensors. Watch for 


details this spring. 


a REE Sate eee ee ne oe eee Cena 
Typical Residential Domestic Water Usage | 


Bath 2% 
Other “eles retest rar 
1% 
Leak 
14% Toilet 
26% 
Faucet 
17% 
Clothes Washer 
Shower 22% 
16% 


How do we apply for rebates? 


Typical Overall Residential Use 


Sink Alling 
Faucet Alo vy 


Dishwasher 
Inside the house, almost half of domestic water use 
is for flushing toilets and washing clothes! 
Upgrading clothes washers and toilets to 
WaterSense certified versions can reduce water use 
by 20%. To encourage residents to conserve in 
these areas, the Water Department is offering 
rebates of $70 to upgrade toilets and $200 to 
upgrade clothes washers to WaterSense certified 
versions. Using low flow faucets and shower heads 
and watching for leaks can also make a big 
difference. A silent toilet leak can easily use 12,000 
gallons before it shows up on your next water bill. 
To assist in that area, the Department is also 
offering toilet leak-check tablets and free low-flow 
kits for shower heads and faucets; they are available 
at the filtration plant office at 80 Sandy Pond Road 
during the hours of 7:00 A.M to 3:30 P.M. 


To apply for rebate forms and get detailed information on the requirements of the rebate programs, 
contact the Water Department at 781-259-8997. Detailed information is also available at 


www.GreeningLincoln.org. 
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JUDSON B. REECE 


Independent Real Estate Broker 


888-722-9087 


judsonreece.com 


salon 
wr |CC 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


ne RGR es 
24 VYears of a rofession al Lan redsec cafe Me C Construction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 
- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 
- Certified Horticulturalists _- Sanitary Engineers 

- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 


Tree Services Excavation 


- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 

- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

- Spring & Fall Clean Ups - Lawn Installation 

- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding _ - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 


& Walks w/ Bieane Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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Lincoln Conservation 
Commission 


environmentalist Aldo Leopold once wrote that 
‘the land ethic simply enlarges the boundaries of 
he community...” Following this thought, 
Lincoln's conservation history is not only a history 
f the environment, but a history of this community. 
"0 know and understand Lincoln’s conservation 
thic is, in a very real sense, to know and 
inderstand this community. 


Lincoln has a long and unique history of 
and preservation and open space planning. The 
rinciples that have ensured that 35% of the town’s 
and remains in irrevocable conservation trust and 
lave guided thoughtful land purchases have meant 
hat Lincoln is often pointed out as a case study in 
reservation history both domestically and abroad. 

Ask any Lincolnite why she or he elected to 
nove here and chances are you will hear something 
bout the open space and conservation land or the 
xtensive trail network as a major reason. Lincoln’s 
-onservation history has helped to shape this town 
's it is and is an essential part of its character. 

And so members of the Conservation 
“ommission, Lincoln Land Conservation Trust, 
2ural Land Foundation, Lincoln Historical Society, 
Uncoln Public Schools and the Town Clerk’s office 
save joined forces and embarked on a project we’ re 
calling the “Conservation History Project.” This 
»roject will help to preserve the unique history of 
Uincoln’s land use and conservation and make it 
‘ecessible for both present and future generations. 
Ne also believe that because Lincoln’s conservation 
‘istory is so rare, this historical record will be of 
terest to land planners, environmentalists and 
‘istorians around the world. 

The project has several components. We’ve 
‘tarted filming interviews with some of the 
‘rchitects of Lincoln’s land preservation and 
‘onservation policies. These interviews will form 
‘n oral history that will eventually become both a 
bnger documentary film, which will be screened in 

wn and shown on the Lincoln cable channel, and 
orter web films. We're starting to collect, 
rganize and archive documents and digitize 
ousands of photos. And we are working 
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collaboratively with the schools to find ways of 
bringing this history to students at the Lincoln and 
Hanscom schools. 

Making Lincoln’s conservation history come 
alive to new generations of students is central to the 
mission of this project. We hope to convey not only 
what Lincoln’s conservation ethic is and where it 
came from, but to do so in ways that will resonate 
with 21" century learners. Arguably there are few 
things more important to convey to younger 
learners than the importance of the environment and 
how to preserve it. We hope to make this rich 
history accessible and to inspire new generations 
who will not only embrace what has been done 
literally in their own backyards, but who will 
internalize these lessons about environmental 
history and apply it in their own lives. 

Copyright 2013 by Julie Dobrow 


Lincoln Sudbury Scholarship 
Fund 


Acknowledging Achievement - Encouraging 
Future Success 

The Lincoln Sudbury Scholarship Fund was 
established in 1976 as a foundation to award 
scholarships to graduating seniors of Lincoln- 
Sudbury Regional High School. Over the past 10 
years, the Fund has awarded more than $2 million 
dollars to 600 students who performed well 
scholastically and participated in the community 
through service, work and athletics. Last June, 70 
scholarships totaling over $300,000 were disbursed 
to deserving seniors who had been accepted at 
accredited 2 or 4 year colleges. LSSF scholarships 
are funded through tax-deductible contributions 
made by the generous members of the Lincoln and 
Sudbury communities, as well as outside families 
and organizations. The awards range from $500- 
$10,000 and more than half are funded over four 
years. Many scholarships have been established in 
recognition of individuals and organizations that 
have contributed to our community. 

The variety of awards is vast. Some 
scholarships ask that applicants meet various 
criteria, such as participation in a specific sport or 
field of study. The list of scholarships and their 
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corresponding qualifications can be found on the The LSSF committee is proud to be part of 


LSSF website at http:/Avww.lssf.org/home. an organization that allows the community to 
Applications can also be accessed through the actively participate in acknowledging the success of 


its youth and encourages them to achieve great 
things. In order to continue to expand LSSF’s 


website from March 4 — March 25, 2013. 


Although financial need is taken into ability to help all our talented young men and 
consideration when awarding most of the women, we need community support. To learn how 
scholarships, the committee also acknowledges you can become part of the Fund, please visit 
student achievements across a spectrum of areas, http://www.Issf.org/home. 
giving each recipient encouragement to continue to Look for the 2013 award recipient list at Issf.org in 
achieve even greater academic and personal June. 
success. 


Second Annual Volunteer Fair 


@ 
Lunchtime, Town Meeting, March 23, 2013 


Come to learn about town boards and committees. 
Come to meet people planning for Lincoln's future. 
Come to find ways you can volunteer. 

Come to share your ideas. 

Come to the Reed Field House for lunch. 


Everyone is invited to come with questions and 
ideas, comments and insights. We look forward to seeing you. 
--Lincoln's Volunteers 
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The Route 2/Crosby Corner Upgrade Project 
cets off to a slow start 


Although the D.W. White Construction 
-ompany was given a “Notice to Proceed” in late June 
»f 2012 on their $42 million Route 2 upgrade contract, 
very little progress has been made so far with this 
yroject. The 320 page construction plans prepared by 
_ouls Berger, the design firm hired by the Massachusetts 
Department of Transportation (MassDOT), outline a 
our-year series of construction phases but noticeable 
ictivity has only just begun. D.W. White is in the 
yrocess of finishing up other construction jobs and 
iasn’t yet started to build the new access roads in 
Ancoln. This has led to speculation that the project will 
ake much longer than four years to complete. 

However westbound commuters and North 
_incoln neighbors were given quite a show in early 
March when the demolition firm of J. R. Vinagro Corp. 
arrived with a massive wrecking machine and proceeded 
0 tear down the vacant houses on the north side of 
Xoute 2. (Last year the state took 10 houses by eminent 
lomain and helped the owners to relocate elsewhere.) In 
ess than four hours this huge excavator with its long- 
eaching arm and clamshell head totally destroyed the 
irst house and removed its debris. The excavator then 
»roceeded down the line taking down houses at the rate 
of two a day and finished the task of removing all of 
hese houses in a week’s time. 
| Cook Land Clearing has been hired to clear trees 
‘rom the site of what is currently called “Service road 
“7°. This will connect Oak Knoll to Bedford Road so 
hat their current access via Route 2 can be closed. 
ompletion of this connector road will be one of the first 
\teps in Phase | of the construction process. Eventually 
ll of the homes which abut Route 2 will have driveways 

at connect to separate access roads. 

Future construction phases will substantially 
iden Route 2 from Tracey’s Gas Station to the Concord 
»order and build a curved elevated flyover which 
‘liminates the hard left turn and need for a stoplight at 
Yrosby’s Corner. This traffic light at the base of the hill 
jas been the cause of numerous accidents. There have 
een frequent rear-end collisions and occasionally quite 
‘pectacular multiple car crashes involving huge trucks 

at smashed into stopped traffic. 
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During construction MassDOT is requiring that 
all four lanes of traffic be open during commuter hours 
and one lane in each direction in off-peak times. In 
order to accomplish this requirement the construction 
company will need to create temporary lanes on the 
north and south sides of Route 2 and to shift traffic from 
one side to the other to accommodate construction 
activity. Substantial portions of rock ledge will need to 
be removed on both the north and south sides of the 
highway by either hammering or blasting and some of 
this construction activity will need to take place at night 
when the road can be briefly closed. This will be highly 
annoying for neighbors and late night travelers. A first 
step in this process will be a highway widening on the 
south side of Route 2 in between the entrance and exit of 
Old Cambridge Turnpike. 

MassDOT’s primary reason for approving the 
Route 2 upgrade was to reduce accidents and speed up 
traffic flow along this major commuter highway. 
However, there are several other secondary benefits that 
will be accomplished as well. In Lincoln rainwater 
mixed with road salt and vehicle oils currently washes 
off of the highway and some of this water eventually 
makes its way into Flint’s Pond, which is our source of 
drinking water. In Concord, runoff from the highway 
flows into Crosby’s Pond. When there is a very heavy 
rainstorm the area overflows and floods Cambridge 
Turnpike in Concord west of the Mobil Station so that 
the road has to be closed. The new design incorporates 
a series of detention basins which capture runoff from 
the highway, slow down its flow into wetlands and filter 
sediments. We are looking forward to eliminating the 
flooding and benefiting from cleaner water. 

The final benefit is the creation of new 
communities. Families who currently live in houses 
abutting Route 2 are isolated. It’s not possible to walk to 
a neighbor’s house along Route 2 without risking your 
life. With this new design there will be separate access 
roads which connect these houses. This will allow 
children to walk or bicycle to each other’s homes and it 
will vastly increase the safety of drivers who will no 
longer have to pull out of their driveways onto Route 2. 

Copyright 2013 by Dan Boynton 
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Timothy J. Siok 


Landscaping and Outdoor Services 
Lincoln, MA 


Mobile: 413-281-9879 
timothysiok@gmail.com 


Meeting your landscaping and outdoor maintenance needs 


Lawns and Gardens Outdoor Property Management 
Handy Man Work Snow Removal 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s _Lumber + Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Z Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Volunteers Are the Heart of the COA 


COUNCIL ON AGING 
By Carolyn Bottum, Council on Aging Director 


: 
fyou walk into Bemis Hall during a weekday, The COA isn’t just a place where people come for 
pmong the scenes you may find are: help or to attend an activity, but rather is a 
_ e A receptionist busily answering the phone community focal point where Lincoln’s residents 
and directing visitors offer their time, talent, and caring to make Lincoln a 
| e A computer tutor in the kitchen showing an better place to live. The Council on Aging has about 
elder how to fix a problem or learn a new 130 residents who volunteer monthly, weekly, or 
skill several times a week in 225 different volunteer 
e A deliverer bringing in donated baked goods positions (as you can tell, some of them hold two, 
from Donelan’s three, four, or even more positions!). Another 30 or 
e A speaker addressing a fascinated audience so lead a program or give a lecture during the year. 
in the upstairs hall Almost nothing the Council on Aging does could be 
e A counselor assisting someone with accomplished without our dedicated, skillful, 
Medicare or taxes in our computer room cheerful, and wonderful volunteers. 


e Someone organizing our medical equipment 
in the basement 

e A group folding our newsletters in the Map 
Room 

e A leader facilitating a discussion group in 
the Living Room, 

e And so much more. 


Our volunteers come from a wide cross-section of 
Lincoln and beyond. They range in age from 
teenagers to those in their 90s. Some are retired 
while others are still working. Many have been 
volunteering at the COA for years and are also 
volunteers for other organizations, while some are 
brand new to Lincoln and want to find a way to get 
involved. While most volunteer because they wish 
to give back to the community, after they have been 
here awhile they tell us they have enjoyed meeting 
lots of new people, love knowing they are making a 
mer difference in people’s lives, and feel themselves 

¢ Friendly visitors cheering up homebound part of a caring community. If you would like to 


| residents join us as a volunteer, give the COA a call at (781) 
_e Teens shoveling snow for those who cannot 259-8811. 


do it themselves 

e People serving food at a monthly lunch, and, 
even farther away, 

e People leading trips to destinations near and 
far. 


Meanwhile, out in the community are: 
e Drivers taking elders to appointments 
e Deliverers bringing meals-on-wheels to 
those who cannot leave their homes 


All of these are Council on Aging volunteers. 
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Lincoln Scholarship Committee 


The Lincoln Scholarship Committee is a 
Town-appointed committee of three Trustees who 
administer awards and scholarships on behalf of the 
Town, on behalf of award benefactors and for the 
citizens of Lincoln who contribute to our annual 
appeal. The Trustees are Carolyn Caswell Dwyer, 
Nancy Marshall and Meg Ramsey McCluskey. The 
awards that are offered to Lincoln resident high 
school seniors each year are the Sumner Smith 
Community Service Award, the Fanny Campbell 
Academic Award and the Rosemary Kennedy 
Nadolski Award. The former three seek applicants, 
and the Nadolski Award seeks nominees from 
Lincoln residents and the nominee's school 
community. 

The Trustees are also involved in the 
interview process for two four-year scholarships 
provided by the Ogden Codman Trust and awarded 
by their Trustees at an annual dinner at Codman 
Farm. The Codman Scholarship is a $5,000 per 
year scholarship for up to four years that considers a 
balance of academic strength, leadership, extra- 
curricular involvement and financial need and is 
aimed at students pursuing a four-year college 
experience. The Codman Opportunity Scholarship, 
$2,500 per year for up to four years, is available to 
students who may be pursuing a post-secondary 
school path either through a vocational training 
program, community college, 2 or 4-year college 
program, or other trade program, who have 
demonstrated need and have excelled in their high 
school career. 


The Committee also composes a town-wide 
appeal each spring to fund needs-based scholarships 
that assist Lincoln students as they take their first 
steps in college, providing funding for expenses 
such as books, meals, or off-setting tuition 
costs. Each year, the Committee is able to provide 
support, thanks to the consistent generosity of 
Lincoln neighbors, to our students for whom higher 
education is both a significant and positive 
challenge academically, yet also daunting in cost. 

Full details can be found on all awards, 
scholarships and application requirements on the 
Lincoln municipal website, www.LincolnTown.org, 
by clicking on the link to the Lincoln Scholarship 
Committee information. The deadline for all 
applications this year is 3pm, Monday, April 22. 
Awards are announced at the senior scholarship 
assembly at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
on Tuesday, May 28. 

Copyright 2013 by Nancy Marshall 
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Established 
Enabling 
Act 


Mission 


Membership 


Primary 
Roles 


Authority 


Limitations 
on 
Authority 


HOUSING COMMISSION 
1979 


November 5, 1979 STM, 
Article 11; Chapter 359, 
Acts of 1979 


To provide housing for 
persons of low or 
moderate income and 
others whose needs may 
be identified from time to 
time 


Five voting members: 
three elected, one 
appointed by Selectmen, 
and one appointed by 
Commonwealth, plus a 
liaison from the COA 


Sets housing policy. 
Advocates for affordable 
housing. Manages town- 
owned units. Administers 
Affordable Housing 
Program. Duties include 
responsibility for monitoring 
of rental developments, 
town-owned units and 
home ownership units. 


Broad-based authority to 
create and promote 
affordable housing: 
acquire, sell, rent and/or 
manage property; 
construct, renovate, 
reconstruct buildings; 
receive grants or gifts; is 
lead local agency for 
state programs 


Cannot spend money 
without vote of the town. 
Has no authority to bond. 
Does not have eminent 
domain powers. Must 
comply with municipal 
bidding and prevailing 
wage laws. 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING TRUST 
2006 


March 2006 ATM, Article 24, 
G.L. c. 44, § 55C 


To create and preserve 
affordable housing 


Six members appointed by 
Selectmen: one a 
Selectman, one each from 
Housing Commission, 
Finance Committee, and 
Lincoin Foundation, and two 
at-large members 


Provides ready access to 
funds and more flexible 
financing options. 


Broad-based authority to 
create and preserve 
affordable housing. Has all 
of the authority vested in the 
Housing Commission but 
may also hold, invest and 
borrow money and may 
spend funds without 
appropriation by the town 


Must comply with municipal 
bidding and prevailing 
wage laws. 
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LINCOLN FOUNDATION 
1968 


Organized under 501 c(4) of 
the Federal Tax Code as a 
social service provider 


To promote, develop, and 
finance housing diversity in 
Lincoln as part of the Town's 
rural heritage 


Members selected by the 
Lincoin Foundation board 


Advocates for Affordable 
Housing. 

Manages homeownership 
resale program. Creates 
programs to help 
homeowners with capital 
improvements, condo 
assessments and 
maintenance. 


May receive, invest and 
expend funds in pursuit of 
housing programs. Unlike 
the Housing Commission 
and the Housing Trust, is not 
obligated to adhere to 
municipal bid and wage 
laws. 


What are core values and why are they important 
to a school district? 


Rebecca McFall, Ed.D., Superintendent Lincoln 
Public Schools 


Core values are the beliefs and attitudes of an 
organization that are held by every member of the 
community. These values may or may not be explicitly 
stated but they are exhibited in the actions, behaviors, 
and decision-making that takes place. How the members 
of the community interact with each other, the priorities 
that are communicated through allocation of resources, 
and the situations that result in strong reactions from the 
community are all indicators of the core values present 
in an organization. As defined by Jon Saphier, founder 
and president of Research for Better Teaching and John 
D’Auria, president of Teachers21: 


“a core value is a central belief 
deeply understood and shared by 
every member of an organization. 
Core values guide the actions of 
everyone in the organization; they 
focus its energy and are the anchor 
point for all its plans.” 


Over the years, I have worked to develop my 
understanding of the role that values play in our thinking 
and in our actions both as individuals and as 
organizations. As I begin my tenure as superintendent of 
the Lincoln Public Schools, I have set out to get to know 
the community of Lincoln and develop a culture within 
the school district that supports it’s core ideals. 


During the summer, the Administrative Team 
established the following core values: 


¢ Excellence and Innovation in Teaching 
and Learning 

¢ Respect for Every Individual 

¢ Collaboration and Community 


We spent significant time discussing what we 
stand for as a school district and what values should be 
essential to our work. One of my goals as a new 
superintendent is to explore with the community what 
these core values represent and to create a common 
language and vision related to each core value. I have 


16 


solicited input from administrators, faculty and staff, and 
parents. Principals and teachers have engaged the school 
community in conversations about our core values. 
Through these conversations, we are beginning to 
develop a vision of what our schools, our practices, and 
our policies look like when we abide by our agreed upon 
core values. As we synthesize the input received, we 
will develop a narrative to accompany each core value to 
help guide our shared understanding. 

We must breathe life into these core values and 
use them in our daily practices. They are not a 
document on a shelf or website. These values become a 
tool to assist us in making difficult decisions or 
determining why a process may have gone awry. My 
hope and expectation is that we are explicit in our use of 
the core values. Through their use, a shared 
understanding emerges of: 


¢ What excellence and innovation in 
teaching and learning encompasses 


¢ What it means to respect every 
individual 


¢ How - as a community - we continue to 
work collaboratively and develop in 
ourselves and our students a responsibility 
to our local and global communities. 


As I develop in my role as superintendent of the 
Lincoln Public Schools, I look forward to working 
collaboratively with all members of the Town of Lincoln | 
to ensure that our core values permeate all our work and 
interactions. 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokera 


G 
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24R Indian Camp Lane, Lincoln 244 Aspen Circle, Lincoln 
$365,000 $415,000 


17R South Commons, Lincoln 246 Aspen Circle, Lincoln 
$425,000 $490,000 


37 Birchwood Lane, Lincoln 
$535,000 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Susan Law Stacy Osur Richard Panetta 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 508-954-7753 781-724-3513 781-953-0825 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 
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om * 
63 Cambridge Turnpike, Lincoln 80 Old Sudbury Road, Lincoln 
$548,500 $714,900 
ae 
26 Tabor Hill Road, Lincoln 218 Concord Road, Lincoln 
$1,128,000 $1,290,000 


25 Huckleberry Hill Road, Lincoln 
$3,899,000 


NE MOVES 
Mortgage, LLC 


An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


COLDWCLL 
BANKCR © 


d: 


2 is 


Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault fe Nie Aetaat 
on 264. anager 
617-285-4255 781-864-1393 617-686-8618 = RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


508-259-4495 781-259-1822 
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_October 10,2012 | Eva Balazs 


LASSIC 
AZZ 


ak . ae ee 
“Buddy Bolden's Blues" 


will go on forever, unless you come to CJALL 


2012-2013 Presentation Schedule. 
Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 
(Except as noted) 


| September 12, 2012 Vern Welch Here's Great Local Jazz - 1 Kid You Net 


November 14, 2012 _ ‘T Dean Smith 


January 9, 2013 | Nick Ribush ' Australian Jazz - The Melbom Sound 


_ February 13. 2013 | Harold McAleer _ Jazz Styles — From Hot te Cold 


- March 13, 2013 | Deane Ellsworth _ Gershwin Tonight 


April 10, 2013 | Joel Wechsler 


Ipoesecnsistinditissssej es Saansiceuess ca coteansoineberesiiviteaciemaotcsiareahsanines a 


_ May 8, 2012 _| Bob Fuller 


_ May 22, 2013 _ Concert* Live Concert Bemis Hall* 


*Will be presented in Bemis Hall, Bedford Road Lincoln at 7:00PM 
For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 
Tell them that you have “The Blues”. 


Also check out the CJALL JAM-Borees. Every ci Saturday at the Lincoln Library 
More information can be found a www.cjall.org 
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Katherine Hall Page to Speak at Lincoln Public Library 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Save the date: Wednesday, April 24 for a 
real treat: local author Katherine Hall Page will 
speak at the Lincoln Public Library about her new 
book that will be published that week. The Body in 
the Piazza is the 21" in her charming series about 
Faith Sibley Fairchild, a minister’s wife, mother, 
caterer, and amateur sleuth in a town very much like 
Lincoln. 

“This book serves as bookends for the 
previous title in the series, Zhe Body in the 
Boudoir,” Katherine explains. In the Boudoir, Faith 
is flying to Europe and the story is told as a 
flashback to the time when she met and married 
Tom Fairchild. The daughter of a clergyman, Faith 
had always rejected the thought of marrying a 
minister, but meeting Tom is a love-at-first- 
reluctant-site moment. Boudoir ends in flashback 
with Faith’s wedding and in Epilogue with Faith 
and Tom on a flight to Tuscany. 

Piazza (that’s patio, not pie) begins with the 
plane landing and the couple in Rome to celebrate 
their anniversary. Taking place in Rome, Florence, 
and a Tuscan hill town, the book of course has a 
mystery for Faith to solve. 

Earlier books have taken Faith to Norway 
and to France, but a bit of study was in order for the 
current title, so two springs ago Katherine and her 
writer friend Valerie Wolzien (author of the Susan 
Hershaw and Josie Pigeon series) traveled around 
Italy in the name of research. 
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The first Faith Fairchild book, The Body in 
the Belfry, won Malice Domestic’s Agatha award 
for best first novel, and a mid-series title, The Body 
in the Snowdrift, won best novel. Her short story 
“The Would-be Widower” won an Agatha for short 
fiction, and her Have Faith in Your Kitchen 
collection of recipes from the books was nominated 
for best nonfiction. Katherine is the only one to 
have won the Agatha trifecta and to be nominated in 
four categories. 

Her first book published in 1989 when she 
was living in Lexington, Katherine, her husband 
Alan Hein and their son Nicholas moved to Lincoln 
in 1997. Always active in Malice Domestic, the 
annual fan-and-author convention for lovers of 
Agatha-Christie-type mysteries, she has been guest 
of honor and this year is acting as auctioneer and 
will interview honoree Carolyn Hart at the 
Bethesda, Maryland, festivities in late April. 

Sponsored by the Friends of the Lincoln 
Library and the Lincoln Review, Katherine will talk 
at the library about researching and writing mystery 
fiction. Copies of The Body in the Piazza will be 
available for purchase and signing, as will some 
earlier titles in the series. 

In the time leading up to 7 pm on April 24, 
read earlier titles in the series, especially The Body 
in the Boudoir. The Minuteman Library Network 
has many copies of the books in print and audio 
formats. 
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COMING: REGIONAL AGREEMENT CHANGE 
AND DISTRICT RESTRUCTURING AT 
MINUTEMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


by Kemon Taschioglou 


A major study now underway seeks ways of 
hurdling obstacles in Minuteman’s school-building 
renovation process. Results expected by year end will 
very likely call for a long-needed change in the Regional 
Agreement between the 16-member towns of the 
Minuteman regional school district and the district’s 
membership and structure. The obstacles involve 
complex interrelated issues. The two foremost ones 
include defining enrollment projections that would 
enable sizing the school building to be renovated and 
creating an acceptable formula for apportioning capital 
costs among district members. 

The study, the District Sustainability Grant (DSG) 
from the Massachusetts Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, would support the analysis 
required to develop formulas that may provide equitable 
cost apportionment among all district members. It 
would also create a process to enable the district 
agreement to be amended and restructured. The 
outcome would result in a process to allow new cities as 
well as towns to join the district and existing members to 
exit the district - thereby enabling definitive enrollment 
projections so that the building renovation process can 
move forward unimpeded. 


Mismatch of Member Costs and Non-member Tuitions 


To appreciate the challenge of providing equitable 
cost apportionment, note that a significant portion of 
Minuteman’s student enrollment comes from non- 
member towns, those that are not party to the Regional 
Agreement. Of the total of 738 students in 2012, 401 or 
about 54% come from member towns; the remainder 337 
students or 46%, scattered among over 30 non-members, 
which include some cities. About $15 million of the 
school’s annual operating cost of about $19 million is 
paid for by the member and non-membertowns, most of 
the rest by state aid. 


i) 
in) 
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The total annual cost per Minuteman student is 
about $23,000. Yet non-members pay a per-student 
tuition that is capped by state law for Minuteman at only 
about $19,000, and this does not include transportation, 
special education, and capital costs. The difference has 
to be covered by the member towns by varying amounts. 
Thus, there is a real concern that member towns are 
subsidizing the non-members. 


The subsidization by member communities that 
send very few students contains further inequities. 
Apportioning the difference to be paid among the 
member towns is determined, not by a fixed state- 
mandated cap, but by the member town’s proportion of 
the number of its students it sends to Minuteman to the 
total number sent by all town members. As a result, 
some member towns pay a lot more for each non- 
member student than others do. 


To see how profound this inequity is, look at the 
distribution of 2012 student enrollment by member 


towns in the accompanying chart. 


Member Town Enroliment 


Number of Students 


The 16 Member Towns 


March April 2013 


Notice the wide disparity: Arlington with the 
ighest student enrollment largest at 138 or 35 percent, 
mpared to Lincoln’s only at three or less than one 
ercent. If one were to apply the factors of a town’s 
ability to pay,” as is done by the State in its distribution 
ormula for aid to education, one could conclude that the 
ember towns that pay the most for a non-member 
udent are those who can least afford to do so. 


. 


Non-members Cannot Pay Capital Costs 


With the looming aspect of the capital cost of the 
chool building renovation, member towns are also faced 
ith bearing all of it (that is, the amount left after 
eimbursement by Massachusetts School Building 
uthority. Like most current school building projects, a 
ignificant portion of the Minuteman revocation will be 
overed by the MSBA.) There is no provision in the law 
o allow a non-member town directly to contribute 
hrough tuitions or otherwise for capital costs. The fixed 
tate cap on student tuitions for non-member towns has 
0 provision for including capital costs. 

Capital costs for all schools have always been 
ncluded in their annual operating-cost budgets: so again, 
ember towns alone would have to pay for a new 
uilding, a good proportion of which would be educating 
tudents from non-member municipalities. With 
reliminary estimates running $60 million or more, 
gain depending on projected enrollments which have 
et to be defined, the increase in member annual 
perating costs without a non-member contribution may 
e substantial. 


The Unanimous Approval of 16-Member Towns 


Dominating the obstructions to resolving the 

ssues by reallocation formulas is the key feature of 
utdated, long-standing Regional Agreement between 

he member towns: All 16 towns have to agree 
nanimously for any substantive changes or amendments 
such as apportionment reallocations and even allowing 
or the addition of new members or the exit of existing 
nes. Such changes to the Regional Agreement can be 
xecuted, moreover, only through a town meeting of 

ach town, a highly problematic possibility. 


The Enrollment Issue 
own than it is for a member town sending very few 
tudents, the member town’s cost incentive is to become 


non-member. Enrollment, which mostly dictates the 
izing of the renovated school, depends on future 
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Since the cost per student is less for a non-member 


enrollment; and enrollment is determined by a mix of 
members and non-members. And since neither joining 
or exiting can occur without unanimous approval of all 
the members , a needed, definitive projection of 
enrollments is hard to come by. 

Given these factors as well: the diverse socio- 
economic character of the various towns, the relative 
magnitude of any change in allocation formula affecting 
each town differently, and the probable need for state 
legislative action, one can see why reasonable attempts 
at resolution have been so far been unsuccessful. 


The Study To Resolve 


Minuteman has led in the creation of the DSG 
study described above whose outcome would resolve the 
issues. It would create a process whereby the Regional 
Agreement can amended and the District be restructured 
to allow new cities, as well as towns, to join the District; 
to enable existing members to decide to remain or to exit 
the District under favorable terms; and to develop a 
resolution to the capital apportionment questions. 

To fulfill the DSG, the District has contracted with 
the Massachusetts Association of Regional Schools 
(MARS) to generate the data needed. It would provide 
the means for informing the public and both member and 
non-member municipalities of the costs and benefits of 
joining the District. Assisting MARS is a Regional 
Agreement Amendment Subcommittee comprising town 
officials from both member and non-member 
municipalities. The DSG report is due on July 31, 2013. 

Copyright 2013 by Kemon Taschioglou 


“Kemon Taschioglou is long time resident of Lincoln, 
and he serves as the town’s representative on the , 
School Committee of Minuteman Regional Vocational 
Technical School District” 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oi! Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


Colleen Katsuki 


Piano Lessons 
—&, 


Instruction that is kind and patient for beginners through 
artist level focusing on theory, history, technique and 


accoustic comprehension, at a home studio in Lincoln. 


(781) 259-1284 « 226 Concord Rd « Lincoln 
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DeCordova Announces New Summer Program for Curious Kids 


Lincoln, MA, February 20, 2013—This summer, kids with a creative and curious appetite can 

find their place in deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum’s innovative new summer program, 
the hive. Connecting art, nature, and community, the hive is a unique 
opportunity for 7 to 14 year olds to learn directly from leading 

me contemporary artists, explore art and landscape in deCordova’s 30-acre 

: hive Sculpture Park, collaborate with each other to construct and think 


sitions tecminae ESY connecting kids to 


Gt ideas neue  iIMaginatively about projects both in and outdoors. 


Segmented into four individual, week-long sessions in July, the hive is a full-day program 
running from 9:30 am to 4:30 pm, 
with early drop-off available at 8:30 
am. Experienced instructors and 
assistants with backgrounds in the 
arts and sciences will lead the sixty 
participants. 


Moving between small group 
exploration and large-scale 
collaboration, the hive participants 
will have abundant opportunity to 
experience the connections between 
art and nature, creativity and science, 
and themselves and the environment, 
all through dynamic activities: 


July 8—July 12, 2013: Vegetable, Animal, Mineral 
Using Los Angeles-based artist Fritz Haeg’s Domestic Integrities installation in the 
Sculpture Park as a jumping-off point, kids will grow their own garden spaces through 
designing, building, and planting. 


July 15—July 19, 2013: Artist, Scientist, Citizen 
Kids will collaborate with Boston artist Jane Marsching on her summer Sculpture Park 
project, Field Station Concordia, in order to discover how artists and scientists are 
working with everyday citizens to record, map, and re-imagine the local landscape. 
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July 22—July 26, 2013: Trees, Tools, People 
With San Francisco artist collective Futurefarmers, kids carve objects and create shared 
experiences from a felled tree as part of the participatory Sculpture Park installation, Tree 
University, using deCordova’s own fallen trees as a primary medium. 


July 29-August 2, 2013: Birds, Seeds, Bees 
Kids will work alongside Boston artist Andi Sutton as they engage with her summer 
Sculpture Park installation, Assisted Flagration, to explore seeds, growth, and beauty in 
changing environments. 


Participants in the hive will begin each morning in age-specific groups of twelve, engaging in 
activities such as walks through the Sculpture Park to draw or photograph the varied landscape, 
investigations of art on view in the Museum, and hands-on projects inside the studios. 
Afternoons will be spent collectively as a group, constructing a larger project in the Sculpture 
Park, which will be celebrated by the entire deCordova community each Friday afternoon. 


For more information about the hive and to register, visit decordova.org/summer, or contact Kate 
Legg at klegg@decordova.org or 781.259.3604. 
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CASH CASH: 
A New York Story 


By Lew Lloyd 


A while back a friend asked me about my Off 
Broadway theatre. My partner and | had built, owned 
and operated The Pocket Theatre at 3rd Avenue and 
13" Street in Manhattan from 1962 to 1974. 

Running the theatre wasn’t the most 
interesting tale I have to tell about it. Selling it is. In 
early 1974, our lawyer called us and said that he’d 
been approached by prospective buyers for the place. 
They were some shady lads from 42" Street. We said 
OK, deal, but all cash, meaning a bank check, and no 
contingencies. We didn't like the look of these boys. 
My lawyer said, "They are going to turn the theatre 
‘into a movie house, but not the kind of movies you'd 
‘take your old auntie to." 

Later he called and said, “OK, it’s a cash cash 
ideal.” I said, “What's ‘cash cash’?” thinking, “This is 
janother thing they didn’t teach me atYale.” 

He said, “Here's how it works — we'll meet in 
imy office with their lawyer; he'll have a bank check 
for 50% of the purchase price. Then he'll say, “Mr. 
Gorilla wants to see you in the file room.” You go in 
there and the gorilla will have the other 50% in real 
cash, cash cash. 

I thought, "Damn, we go into the file room, 
but do we come out?" 

That's how it went down. We went into the 
file room. The gorilla was there, a very big guy. He’d 
put several worn, brown paper grocery bags, filled 
with crumpled 5 and 10 dollar bills, on a long library 
table in the middle of the room. My partner and | sat 
at the table, shook the money out of the bags and 
counted it. This took a while but it was all there. We 
put the money back into the bags. We went back into 
the office, signed the papers, picked up the check and 
left with the bags, stuffed full of cash, cash cash. Now 
I'm thinking, "Damn, do we make it to the bank?" 

Our banker was sure surprised. 

We went back to the theatre and took down 
|the sign, “The Pocket Theatre.” It’s stored in my barn 
in New Hampshire. Then the boys from 42™ Street 
put up their sign, “The Jewel.” This is a true story. 
|Copyright 2013 by Lewis L. Lloyd 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome,com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
Since 1992 


er ,. 
“e “4 
si 
4 (978) 456-8875 
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“> New England’s Most 
“* Unique Nursery 


Trees & Shrubs 
Perennials 
Annuals & Vegetables 
Pottery 


Mulch Delivery 


Planting Services 
wie 


339 South Great Road (Rt 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8884 


Lincoln Historical Society 


Annual Meeting 
Sunday, May 5, 2013, at 2:00 p.m. 
Lincoln, Pioneer in Conservation 


The annual meeting of the Lincoln 
Historical Society will focus on the subject of 
land use in Lincoln and who and what made the 
town a model of open space. The program will 
cover the latter half of the 20th century, when 
the town began to consider what would happen 
to the woods and open spaces that still existed at 
that time. 

The meeting will feature speakers Beth 
Ries, Historical Society Co-President and 40- 
year veteran of civic leadership; and Buzz 
Constable, president of the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust and 30-year veteran of 
conservation leadership. Bob Lemire, the author 
of Creative Land Development, will be a special 
guest. Bob has been active in land use planning 
in Lincoln and his book has had far reaching 
impacts on towns all over the United States. 

The program will explore the process by 
which the town set and achieved its conservation 
goals. The tools for saving the woods, trails, and 
open spaces that we all enjoy include different 
types of zoning, conservation restrictions, 
wetland restrictions, forming the Conservation 
Commission, and establishing the Rural Land 
Foundation and the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust. 

Many of us who chose to live in Lincoln 
did so because of the trails that we walk or ski 
along, the fields that we rest our eyes on, the 
woods that hold secrets for us. Come to the 
annual meeting and discover the fascinating 
story of how the town has preserved this land 
that means so much to us. 
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Revolutionary Profiles of Lincoln Men and Boys 
By Richard C. Wiggin 


The Alarm that mobilized Lincoln minute men and militia on April 19, 1775 marked the beginning of an 


eight-year War of Independence, during which the vast majority of Lincoln men of service age enlisted for 
service, at least briefly. Not all who served, however, were of service age. John Hoar, who was age 68 at 
Concord, had long since aged off the service lists. There were also a number of individuals who participated 
before they reached service age. Asa Adams served at Cambridge as a fifer, and probably participated in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill—at age 15. Similarly, Leonard Parks was a fifer at Bunker Hill at age 14. Peter Nelson 
served at Saratoga at age 14, and he served again in the 
Hudson Valley before turning 16. Joseph Nixon fifed camp 
routines at Cambridge and battle commands on Bunker Hill 
as an | 1-year old. 

Brothers Aaron and Joseph Parker were of 
impressionable ages (seven and nine) when the war broke 
out. They may have watched wistfully as their neighbors 
went off to fight. It 1s easy to imagine their fascination with 
the stories told by returning soldiers, and to picture their 
wide-eyed dreams of adventure and glory. Their father was 
a cooper, and quite possibly family income may have 
suffered from the economic depredations of the war. Joseph 


must have been green with envy when his brother Aaron E b | A 
seized an opportunity to enlist in the Continental Army in mbattle 

1781 at age 15 (still eight months shy of his 16th birthday). Farmers 

Three months later, Joseph seized his opportunity and also a ee ee 
enlisted in the Continental Army. The enlistment record lists Revolutionary Soldiers from 

his age as 16; in fact he was only 13. Instinctively, one saincoin, Massachusetts, 177574783 
assumes that to pass for a 16-year old, he must have been a Richard C. Wiggin 


strapping boy, big for his age. But it is hard to imagine that 
he fooled very many people. He measured in at only 4 feet, 
10 inches high. 

Neither should one assume that everyone from 


Excerpted from the forthcoming book, 
Embattled Farmers: Campaigns and 


ae Profiles of Revolutionary Soldiers from 
Lincoln served on the patriot side. After fleeing Lincoln for Lincoln, Massachusetts, 1775—1783, by 


the safety of the British garrison in Boston, Dr. Charles Richard C. Wiggin. Available Patriots 
Russell tended the British casualties at the Battle of Bunker Day from the Lincoln Historical Society. 


Hill. Dr. Joseph Adams, Jr., escaped repeated arrests in 
Townsend where he had settled, went to New York, and there joined a loyalist militia regiment. Later, he 
served in the Royal Navy as a surgeon. Neither ever set foot in Lincoln again. 

Nor did the Cut/er brothers, Ebenezer Jr., and Zaccheus. Ebenezer Cutler, Jr., was arrested in 
Northborough as “an avowed enemy of his country,” but he was allowed to go to Boston without his effects. 
There he joined a loyalist regiment and served with the British army in New York, New Jersey, and South 
Carolina. Zaccheus Cutler, having “proved himself inimical to his country,” fled to Boston, where he served 
garrison duty as a lieutenant. Later, he served with the British army at New York before being lost at sea in 
1780. 

Lincoln’s Army of the Revolution reflected the makeup of the community: farmers, housewrights, 


coopers, and cordwainers. There were tanners, mill operators, woodworkers, and innkeepers; also merchants, 
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blacksmiths, laborers, stonemasons, and carpenters. They cut across social, economic, and racial lines to the 
extent that it would be utterly impossible to identify or profile a “typical” Lincoln soldier of the Revolution. 
For example:  - 

e Moses Brown, who had grown up in Lincoln, was a former Lincoln school teacher turned merchant in 
Beverly who was well on his way to economic and social prominence. 

e Benjamin Cleaveland was a native of southeastern Massachusetts, living in Boston when he enlisted in 
the Continental Army to the credit of Lincoln. He enlisted in another Continental unit at the same time 
(a common scam to collect the enlistment bounty twice), then he fathered a child out of wedlock. 
Eventually, he did marry the mother, six months after the child was born. 

e Peter Brooks was a slave, trained as a cordwainer, who gained his freedom through his war service. 

e William Lawrence, Jr., the son of the town’s minister and brother-in-law of Loyalist Joseph Adams, 
Jr., was a storekeeper who reportedly developed a serious drinking problem. 

e Artemas Reed was a stonemason and farmer, a relative newcomer to Lincoln, who moved his family 
out of Lincoln during the war, between stints in his otherwise almost continuous service throughout 
the war. 

Many were town fathers and members of Lincoln’s leading families. Deacon Joshua Brooks, Abijah 
Peirce, Edmond Wheeler, and Aaron Brooks were among those who had served as Selectmen. Many others had 
served terms in a variety of other official town positions. William Smith, Timothy Brooks, John Hoar, Samuel 
Farrar, Jr., and perhaps John Adams were among the town’s largest landowners. At the other end of the 
spectrum were the “Negro servants” and free African-Americans: Salem Middlesex, Cuff Hoar, Peter Oliver, 
and others. Brister Hoar was hired out by his owner, John Hoar, to serve at Saratoga for Joshua Child. Peter 
Nelson served at Saratoga and in the Hudson Valley by the time he turned age 16; his owner, 49-year-old 
Josiah Nelson, served at Cambridge and possibly at Ticonderoga. 

Five sons of wealthy farmer and tavern-keeper Ephraim Hartwell served repeated stints during the war. 
So too did Phineas Allen, a landless farmer, and Solomon Whitney, who appears with his family to have been 
perpetually supported by the town. Abner Mathis and Noah Parkhurst had been “warned out” by town officials 
(commonly indicating no reliable means of support) when they had moved to Lincoln. James Nichols was an 
itinerant. All provided substantial service for the patriot cause. 

There were at least a dozen father and son combinations among those who served in the war. More 
often than not, they served separate stints, but at Concord alone, John and Samuel Hoar, William Hosmer and 
William Hosmer, Jr., Benjamin and Abijah Munroe, Gregory Stone and Gregory Stone, Jr., and Jacob Baker 
with his five sons and son-in-law were all in-arms together. A few months later, we find Ephraim Brooks and 
Ephraim Brooks, Jr., shoulder to shoulder at Dorchester Heights. 

On the other hand, this was the war that split Lincoln families apart. Two of Capt. Joseph Adams’s sons 
were Tories who went to England and Canada, while a third son, Nathan, may have served faithfully at 
Ticonderoga and in the Continental Army. Daniel Brown served at Concord, Dorchester Heights, New York, 
and Saratoga, mostly alongside his brother Nathan, after which it appears that he may have switched loyalties 
and been prevented from returning home. Joseph Wheat served at Concord, Cambridge, and Dorchester 
Heights before enlisting in the Continental Army, while two of his sisters remained loyal to the Crown and left 
the country as “friend[s] to the Enemies of this Continent.” Rev. William Lawrence’s loyalties, already 
sufficiently suspect for him to have been prevented from preaching one Sunday, must certainly have been 
further questioned by the marriage of his daughter, Lovey, to Joseph Adams, Jr., the outspoken Tory. After the 
war broke out, one of his sons served three years in the Continental Army, while another son fled the country as 
a loyalist. Lovey, also, followed her husband into exile after the war. 

The individual stories of these Revolutionary soldiers are woven into the fabric of Lincoln’s rich history 
and proud tradition, reflecting the varied makeup of this rural New England village. 
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Barrett @ Company Welcomes 


arrett @ Company Real Estate Acquires 
| Sweeney and Schulz 

“ RE LLC of Wayland 

Barrett @ Company Real Estate is pleased 

to announce the acquisition of Wayland, 
Massachusetts based Sweeney & Schulz, RE 
LLC. Sweeney and Schulz, comprised of Elaine 
Sweeney and Rita Schulz, is a women-owned and 


operated agency specializing in “good, sound, no 
nonsense real estate” for eleven years. Covering a fifty-mile radius of Boston they are well acquainted 
with and, together, have an expansive knowledge of the markets in Wayland, Wellesley, Weston, as 
well as towns in the surrounding area. 

Both Sweeney and Schulz, in regards to the acquisition, “are thrilled to be associated with this 
wonderful firm.” In addition, Laurie Cadigan, President of Barrett @ Company, noted she is “very 
pleased to be able to add the expertise of Sweeney and Schulz to the Barrett team. Their knowledge 
and experience in Wayland and the surrounding areas will be a real asset to the company.” 

Elaine Sweeney holds a degree in Business Administration from Ithaca College and has, since 1990, 
been practicing real estate in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Maine. Her previous employment 
includes serving on the President’s Advisory Committee on Technology in Washington, D.C. under 
President H.W. Bush and, again, under President Bill Clinton. Since 2003, Sweeney has been an 
active member, in good standing, with the Weston/Wayland Rotary Club where she has served as Vice 
President, President Elect, and President. 

Rita Schulz is a graduate of Connecticut College and harvested her experience of real estate while 
employed with Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. (AGT). While at AGT, she obtained her real 

estate broker license in 1977 and worked with state and local governments as an AGT agent in land 
acquisition. In 2002, looking for a new prospects, Schulz began a career in local residential real estate 
working for a brokerage in Needham. Since 2004 Schulz has been a member, in good standing, of the 
Weston/Wayland Rotary Club where she has served as Vice President and President. 

Contact Sweeney & Schulz at 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
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Lincoln’s Historic Baseball Past 


By Rob Todd 


The national pastime enjoyed an important 
lace in the social and entertainment life of the 
fown of Lincoln from the late nineteenth century 
intil the early 1950’s. For a considerable period of 
ime the Bemis lectures and baseball were the 
rimary forms of entertainment available to the 
ntire town. Unique for a small town, during the 
930’s and 1940’s the Lincoln semi-professional 
own teams were among the best in New England. 

The first available record of a town team is 
ecorded in a score book of a game between Lincoln 
ind Weston with the date of April 11, 1878. 
Ancoln won the game 22 to 21 in an early era of 
pparent “good hit — no field.” This Lincoln team 
ubsequently adopted the name Forest Lake A.C. 
fter the then popular name for what is now Flint’s 
-ond. Among the opposing teams of this period 
vere the Lexington Laurels, Concord Enterpise 
“lub, Wayland Pequots, Weston Town Team, 
fancock Club of Lexington, and the Concord 
mnowdrops. Over the years the town ballfield was 
variously located at the corner of Codman Rd and 
Ancoln Rd, now Mass Audubon property; 
Tarbell’s Field” at the top of Lincoln Hill on 
3edford Rd.; beside the Center School, now Town 
)ffices; and finally on land anonymously donated 
o the Town on Ballfield Rd, now the playing fields 
t the center of the school campus. 

Enthusiasm for the game of baseball in 
Ancoln in the early twentieth century is evident by 
ecords of the rivalry of organized teams from 
Ancoln Center and South Lincoln. A write-up by a 
ontemporary sports writer of 1904 described the 
‘ame between the Highland Tigers of Lincoln and 
he Happy Hooligans of South Lincoln. An excerpt 
rom the article reported that “[t]he Tigers came out 
f the game with a score of 17-14 at the cost of hard 
eelings and a stolen bat. Cy Foster did some great 
tealing.” Town baseball history shows that in the 
arly 1900’s the town boasted two semi- 
rofessional teams with separate management and 
layers known as Blodgett’s Team and the Lincoln 
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Independents. These teams met their expenses by 
using door to door solicitations and holding benefit 
dances in the Town Hall, now Bemis Hall. 

After a lull in organized baseball during the 
World War I years, a talented semi-pro team was 
created in 1924 by Henry Grimwood, owner of the 
South Lincoln grocery store located at the present 
site of The Travel Station. He was joined by his 
brother-in-law Fred Mitchell, Harvard coach and 
ex-Boston Braves manager, to field a team that 
could compete with the best semi-pro teams in 
eastern Massachusetts. Summer play allowed for 
many college stars to be on the roster of this team, 
which traveled as far as Cape Cod and New 
Hampshire. Family names recognizable in Lincoln 
today appeared in the lineup: Donaldson, Todd, 
Lennon, Dougherty, and Ryan. During these years 
baseball in general was given a tremendous 
stimulant in the form of George Herman (“Babe’’) 
Ruth. His antics both on and off the playing field 
together with his 60 home runs in 1927 proved to be 
what the national game needed to offset the “Black 
Sox” scandals of 1919. 


In the summers of 1929, 1930, and 1931 
another semi-pro team took shape made up of 
young men not associated with the town team. 
They called themselves the Mohawks, taking the 
name from a town hockey team which had won 
some recognition in the years prior to World War I. 
In 1932 Mr. Grimwood announced he would not 
field a Town Team, which he had done for so many 
years, SO a new semi-pro league called the Paul 
Revere League was formed. This conspired to 
allow the Mohawks to join the new league and 
become the Town Team for Lincoln. That first year 
under the managerial leadership of John Todd, this 
young, talented team, playing their home games 
beside Center School, won the league championship 
against teams from Lexington, Arlington, Bedford, 
Natick, Belmont and Concord. The following year 
their home field was a new ball park on Ballfield 
Road, where large crowds watched them compete 
for five more years in the Paul Revere League. To 
remain competitive but still maintain an amateur 
status, outstanding players from out-of-town were 
recruited. In 1939 the team joined the Boston 
Suburban League, which included Cambridge, 
Somerville, Chelsea, Malden, Melrose, Lynn, 
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Revere, and Waltham. A high point for the team 
that year and for the town of Lincoln and outside 
supporters was a playoff doubleheader against 
Somerville played on a cold October day in front of 
a crowd of 4,000 spectators yelling for Lincoln. 
The home team lost both games 3-2 but surely the 
little town of Lincoln was on the baseball map. 
Because of the war, changes were looming 
for Lincoln’s team, but 1942 was another exciting 
year with the team entering the Massachusetts semi- 
pro tournament, which it won without a loss, taking 
the championship game by a score of 13-2 over the 
Everett Town Team. This led to a trip to Windsor , 
Vermont, to play northern New England states 
champion Cone Automatic Machinery for a chance 
to move on to the semi-pro congress in Wichita, 
Kansas. A heart-breaking loss 2-1 ended what had 
been a spectacular season. 


Baseball became a boys’ game during the 
war years but in 1946 the Mohawks were revived, 
entering the Waltham City League, and by 1947 
they were competing again in a renewed Paul 
Revere League. With a mix of veterans and 
younger players, they went on to win four league 
championships in a row. The passing of the 
summer of 1950 marked the end of Mohawk 
championships and dominant teams. Attempts were 
made in the seasons of 1951, 1952, and 1953 to 
field competitive teams without success, which 
ended the long era of exciting town teams and 
outstanding semi-pro baseball entertainment. 


Sources: Lincoln Town archive articles “Abner 
Doubleday Would Have Loved Lincoln’s 

Enthusiasm for Baseball” , by John Todd and Ethan 
Murphy, The Colonial, June 24, 1954 and “Strong 
Baseball Tradition with Mohawks” by Rudy 
Currier, Concord Journal, August 6, 1981 and | 
August 13, 1981 | 


Copyright 2013 by Rob Todd 


Photograph Courtesy Lincoln Town Archives 
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This letter was David Donaldson’s greeting to his Little League team members in 
1977. His daughter Sarah Andrysiak encouraged us to publish it. 


May 4, 1977 
Dear 


Welcome to the Tigers. Enclosed is a league schedule and roster. 
Please tack the schedule up some place so that you and your family will 
know when the games are. 


Please note that our first game will be on Friday night, May 6, at 
6 P.M. versus the Yankees at the Smith School Field. 


I hope that you will enjoy playing ball with the Tigers this year. 


The purpose of the Lincoln baseball program, as I see it, is not 
to win games or championships. I do not care how many games you win 
or lose; I hope you win at least one so that you and your teammates can 
experience the satisfaction of winning as a team, but I also hope you 
lose one so that you will experience the shared disappointment of a 
team loss. 


The purpose of the program is to give you and your teammates 
an opportunity to learn something about competition, sportsmanship and 
team play by actually playing on a baseball team, in the belief that, if 
well taught, the lessons learned on the baseball field will be valuable to 
you as you continue to grow up. 


Beyond that, I hope I can teach you something about the game 
of baseball and share with you its very special, timeless magic. It is one 
of the few games where time does not matter, where grace and skill are 
more important than violence and strength. It is a game of running, 
catching, throwing, hitting and thinking. It is a game of long boring 
innings with occasional moments of tense high drama. And it is a game 
of kids and dogs, warm Saturday mornings and soft spring twilights (and 
some miserable, damp, cold days). It is, perhaps, a silly game, but I think 
it is fun and I hope you do too. 


Dave Donaldson 
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eBooks, Not Just Another 


Format 
by Barbara Myles, Director, Lincoln Public Library 


Over time libraries have adapted to the new 
formats produced by publishers. Books in hardcover 
format were joined by paperbacks. Now digitally 
formatted books, known as eBooks, are gaining in 
popularity. Librarians responded to the introduction 
of eBooks as they have in the past, by purchasing 
them for borrowing by their patrons. However, 
librarians have been largely thwarted by their 
efforts to offer eBooks to their patrons. 

The music industry was disrupted when it 
became possible to store music in the MP3 digital 
format and peer-to-peer services like Napster freely 
shared the MP3 files with consumers. Some of the 
as that had been going to music publishers and 

usicians was lost. The first incarnation of Napster 
was shut down over copyright violations. In time 
iTunes was developed by Apple as a legal way to 
download digital music to computers and mobile 
devices. 
Of course, book publishers and authors did 

ot want to see this sort of disruption in their 
Hee There has been a lot of consolidation in 
he book publishing industry but they seem to have 
orevented a Napster-like company from illegally 
eee digital books to consumers. 

nfortunately, many of the book publishers, 
>specially the big ones, consider libraries as part of 
he problem. Simon & Schuster and Macmillan will 
1ot sell their eBooks to libraries. Penguin will sell 
ts books to libraries but only after libraries wait for 
ix months after the books’ publication dates. 
darperCollins’ eBooks will only circulate 26 times. 
After that, the libraries must purchase those same 
Books again. While publishers sell paper versions 
f books to libraries at discounted prices, they 
charge libraries two, sometimes three times the list 
rice of eBook editions of these titles! All of these 
lew conditions of purchase (or non-purchase) hurt 
ibraries. 
Library patrons want to be able to borrow 
00ks from libraries for free almost as easily as 
yurchasing books from a book store. Patrons 
ometimes have to wait in a queue for the most 
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popular books. If books are returned late, most 
libraries charge overdue fines. Situations like these 
are called “friction” by book publishers. They seem 
to think that this friction is what keeps libraries 
from taking away all of their revenue. 

OverDrive was developed as a subscription 
service to allow libraries to lend eBooks to their 
patrons. And boy did they add in lots of friction to 
their service! I hear that if you ever do figure out 
how to download your first eBook from OverDrive. 
the subsequent downloads are much easier. The 
eBooks have two or three week loan periods after 
which the eBooks become inoperable. 

Lincoln Public Library has subscribed to 
OverDrive through the Minuteman Library Network 
since the fall of 2009. Circulation increased from 10 
eBooks in FY2010 to 140 eBooks in FY2011 to 686 
eBooks in FY2012. (Total circulation for FY2012 
was 176,768 items.) As of the end of March 2013, 
1022 eBooks have circulated during FY2013. 
However, libraries only subscribe to OverDrive and 
do not own any of the eBooks. If the Minuteman 
Library Network decided to switch eBook delivery 
services, MLN would not be able to bring any 
eBooks from OverDrive. 

For years librarians have negotiated with 
book publishers over their policies about selling 
books to libraries. Unfortunately, the situation is not 
getting much better. One library system is changing 
the game, however. James LaRue, director of the 
Douglas County (Colorado) Libraries, decided to 
buy eBooks directly from small, independent book 
publishers and lend them to patrons on DCL’s 
servers. Even though the selection of books may not 
be better than what OverDrive has to offer, DCL’s 
eBook system is easier to use than OverDrive. 
Other library networks have successfully 
implemented eBook delivery systems similar to 
DCL’s. The Massachusetts Library System is 
beginning a pilot project for such a system. If the 
pilot is successful, a new statewide eBook delivery 
system could replace OverDrive, perhaps as early as 
the summer of 2014. 

What will come next? Will authors sell their 
books directly to libraries? How’s that for 
negotiating with publishers? 

Copyright 2013 by Barbara Myles 
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SPARROW 


By Rhoda Taschiaglou 


Since she began life as the runt and 
scapegoat of a 12-puppy litter, it is not surprising 
hat Sparrow suffers from an unusual amount of 
inxiety. So we stayed patient with her protracted 
stress following the Marathon tragedy until the day 
ast week when she sat shaking and refused to go 
yutdoors at all. 

It took a half pound of cheese and much ear 
scratching to get her to explain what was wrong. 

“The neighbors have 1000 drones!” she said. 
‘All the dogs are growling about it. They could 
ittack us at any time.” 
| Our first thought was the toy airplanes that 
re popular these days but the notion that anyone 
ould tolerate 1000 of them in their home seemed 
udicrous. 

“Which neighbors?” we asked. 

“The ones who live on 126 next to the 

oods trail to the Center,” Sparrow replied. 

“You mean the ones who just purchased a 
ive of bees?” 

“IT guess so.” 

“Well, it’s true that they have 1000 drones 
ut they are the male bees and they won’t be 
ttacking us because they’ll be too busy working for 

e Queen.” 


Sparrow finally stopped shaking, and we 
seized the opportunity to suggest that she needed to 
try a new activity to take her mind off her worries. 
We recommended her taking an on-line course and 
apparently she liked the idea because she got her 
Woof Mac Pupster Pad and actually sat outside on 
the deck looking at the options. 

She soon returned with the news that she 
liked the sound of “B Sharp Barking” from which 
she could, with constant practice, improve the tone 
and pitch of her bark. We hated to discourage her, 
but we could imagine the effect of her practice 
sessions on neighborhood harmony. 

“I bet I could get an A in that!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Actually, pupster, what you’ll get is a C.” 

By the time we had finished explaining the 
structure of the musical scale she had lost 
enthusiasm and eventually settled on “Poetry of 
Pets” as her alternative. We now look forward to 
see what she’ll produce.... 

Copyright 2013 by Rhoda Taschiaglou 
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Live Jazz Concert — Free! 


Classic Jazz at Lincoln Center 
Bemis Hall — Wed, May 22 — 7:30 
Steve Taddeo and the Swing Senders 
With Special Guest Stars — The Midiri Brothers 


Don't miss this fabulous grouping of top Swing and Jazz Artists. Look at this great lineup: 


The Swing Senders 
Steve Taddeo Leader and organizer on drums - a Krupa stylist from our own backyard. 
Paul Midiri Vibraphonist par excellence, and his twin Joe on clarinet, who have played with all the greats and 
will travel hundreds of miles just for this gig. 
John Clark {Doctor Clark to you), leader of the Wolverine Jazz Band - will blow us away with all the reeds. 
Dan Gable Young trombone sensation from Worcester and leader of the Abletones a 16 piece swing band. 
Jeff Hughes Cornet, leader of the Paramount Jazz Band 
Ross Petot Piano, a local stride maestro 
Justin Meyer Bass 
Janine Graham Vocals 


The Midiri Brothers 
The Midiri Brothers Have made music, both jazz and classical, the focus of their lives since graduating 
Glassboro State College in the mid 1980s, On recordings they can be heard leading groups ranging from 
trios, quintets, sextets and big bands all featuring Joe’s outstanding Clarinet and saxophones and Paul on 
the vibraphone, xylophone, marimba, drums and trombone! 


For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 


Cjall would like to thank all the presenters that made this season of CJALL one of the best 
ever. With out there hard work this could never have happened. 


Also check out the CJALL JAM-Borees. Every 3° Saturday at the Lincoln Library 
More information can be found a www.cjall.org 
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Silly Writer’s Poem 


By Janet Dewey 


I love the M dash—perhaps I use it too 
liberally. 

Bleeding heart punctuation. 

But it suits me. 


Neither here-nor there. 
More jumpy than a comma. 
Not so stuffy as a colon. 


Colons can make one a little nervous. 

So serious and sure about themselves. 

All that follows them, necessarily contained 
in the former. 

Enough to make one shudder. 


Make no mistake-I offer no manual of style, 
Hating such things with all my heart, 

But despite my spite, quote them, 

Rely upon them with sly resentment, 
Irregardless. 


© 2013 Janet Dewey 
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The Day 


By Janet Dewey 


The Day stretches out luxuriously before 
me, 

Sunlight on curves, Goyesque, 

The whole day. 


Songs unwritten, poems, 
Wonderful things to cook and eat, 
Recipes traipse on by. So easy. 
And running running running. 

All that glorious Exercise. 


Projects broached and completed. 
Work work work. 

Organized. Powerful. 

Click click click. Tap tap tap. 


Beautiful moments with children. 
Just look at their sunny little faces. 
And I'm Blue Water: calm calm calm. 


Freshly brewed confident coffee says: 
“It’s gonna be great-- 

Just think of everything you will do” 
Yes, of course. I will. 


© 2013 Janet Dewey 
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Now 


Victoria Raja McGinnis 


Loose grey hairs tickle as the air moves 
untamable 


tipsy yellow jackets raid the apple’s core 
honing in repeatedly 


a bill’s sealed edge ripped open slices skin 
drips stinging red against white 


torrents soak the obscured ground 
underfoot the sugarless leaf edges blur, almost dawn 


one brother reaches out for the other’s hand innately 
bracing together up the loose stoned slope 


tired flies bury themselves and dully fire 
one last round into the cooling ground. 


These ordinary things make me as full and quiet 
as I become when you look at me. 


© 2013 Victoria Raja McGinnis 
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| Stonegate, Gardens | 


339 South Great Road (Rt 117) 
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ICE IS NICE 


By 
Lew Lloyd 


Trudging through the January slush on my 
way to pick up theatre tickets in Boston, I 
started thinking about ice. Not the kind that 
was making the Tremont Street sidewalks 


slippery. 


In the spring of 1964, I was working in the 
box office of “The Fantasticks” at the Sullivan 
Street Playhouse in Greenwich Village. I’d 
been hired to clean up the box office and front 
of house management after the previous guys 
were caught skimming the receipts. 


I was the day man. I unlocked the box office 
at 10 AM, opened the mail, racked the tickets 
for the night’s performance, and waited for 
the messengers to arrive with ticket orders 
from the Times Square brokers. In those days 
there were a couple dozen ticket brokers 
around Broadway, hole in the wall operations 
promising the best seats in the house to 
tourists from Texas, hotel concierges, and 
executive secretaries. They all wanted tickets 
to a show that had been selling out since it 
opened in 1959 (and was to run for a total of 
42 years). 

The envelopes from the brokers contained a 
hand written order form, their check for the 
face value of the tickets, plus cash . In box 
office lingo, the cash in the broker’s 
envelopes was called “ice.” My salary was 
$65 a week. Every week ice doubled my 
salary. All cash and no taxes 
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I was 25 at the time and smart enough to do 
the math. “If ice doubles my salary at this 181 
seat off-Broadway theatre, then the guys in 
the box office at the St. James Theatre on 
Broadway -- with 1,600 seats and a new hit 
musical, Hello Dolly — must be making a 
killing.” 


My reverie carried me along to the box office 
on Tremont Street. I glanced at the name tag 
on the man behind the glass. I watched as Bill 
Emerson tapped out my name on his keyboard 
and waited for the printer to spit out the 
tickets 


“It’s not like the old days,” I said. He looked 
at me. I told him I had worked in a box office 
in Greenwich Village in the 60s. “We had 
hard tickets then. Racks of them. Every night 
we had to reconcile the deadwood with the 
take,” I said using theatre speak, referring to 
unsold tickets 


“And there was ice,” I said. He looked over 
his shoulder at the half closed office door 
behind him as he slid the little envelope with 
my tickets through the slot in the glass. 
Emerson smiled knowingly and said, “I 
named my daughter Isobel Caroline.” 


I.C.E. is nice. 


Copyright Lewis L. Lloyd 2013 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brok 


83 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 116 South Great Road, Lincoln 
$2,100,000 $1,750,000 


28 Weston Road, Lincoln 11 Juniper Ridge, Lincoln 
$1,190,000 $790,000 


5 Brooks Road, Lincoln 
$4,200/month 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Susan Law Stacy Osur Richard Panetta 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 508-954-7753 781-724-3313 781-953-0825 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


ne 


109 Old Sudbury Road, Lincoln 218 Concord Road, Lincoln 
$1,499,000 $1,290,000 


63 Cambridge Turnpike, Lincoln 244 Aspen Circle, Lincoln 
$548,500 $395,000 


335 Hemlock Circle, Lincoln 
$2,000/month 


NE MOVES 
Mortgage, LLC 


An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


COLDWCLL 
Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 
508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 Manager/SVP RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


617-686-8618 


wavy Nleweriulericllyloyves, eri 


(2/08. “AlCldwel Banker Residential Brokerage stings may not appear onthe above webstes 


DeCordova presents Tony 
Feher, on view this summer 


DeCordova Sculpture Park and Museum is 
pleased to announce the opening of Tony Feher, the 
first in-depth retrospective of Feher’s career, on 
view from Friday, May 24, 2013, through Sunday, 
September 15, 2013. The exhibition seeks to reveal 
the richness, complexity, and impact of the artist’s 
investigations through a careful selection of 60 key 
works which revolve around a formal vocabulary 
that Feher has refined over the past 30 years. Hailed 
as “‘an oddly optimistic ode to hope” by Blaffer Art 
Museum’s Director and Chief Curator Claudia 
Schmuckli, Feher’s work is infused with 
vulnerability and emotion. 

Feher stacks, dangles, and unfolds his 
materials to form thoughtful sculptures in a practice 
that is deeply personal, culled from all the things, 
people, places, and events that have defined his life 
for more than half a century. Over this time, he has 
developed a very specific and recognizable 
vocabulary of everyday materials which include 
bottles filled with colored water, marbles, pennies, 
Styrofoam blocks, plastic bags, paper cups, and 
more. Feher selects the elements for his sculptures 
with the utmost care — despite their generic 
character and ready availability, they become 
specific and sincere in his hands. He doesn’t seek to 
transform these materials as much as to accentuate 
their inherent characteristics, enabling viewers to 
truly see and appreciate their value and beauty, or 
even just to see and appreciate things anew. 

Feher is driven by a true reductivist impulse. The 
simplified, repeating forms and materials that 
characterize his sculptures cut to the heart of objects 
and ideas, and contribute to the overwhelming sense 
of immediacy and universalism in the work. In this 
way, Feher’s work “celebrate[s] the power of 
creativity as humanity’s most powerful weapon and 
achievement” (Claudia Schmuckli, Blaffer Art 
Museum ’s Director and Chief Curator). 


While his work is rich with allusions to 
famous precursors such as Marcel Duchamp, Car! 
Andre, and Robert Irwin, Feher’s fundamental 
concerns are of a different nature. Having come of 
age in an intellectual climate dominated by an 
overwhelming sense of endangerment due in no 
small part to the discovery of AIDS, Feher, opting 
for humanism, proudly imbues his work with a 
sense of transience that is firmly anchored in the 
politics of his time. Feher states: “Life is vulnerable, 
not fragile. Life perseveres. It has a tenacious grip. 
My art may appear fragile, but it holds on.” 

Born in Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 1956, 
Feher grew up mostly in Corpus Christi, with early 
stops in Florida and Virginia, and eventually 
pursued a BA from the University of Texas. He now 
lives in New York City. Feher has exhibited 
extensively in the United States and internationally. 

The exhibition has appeared in Des Moines 
and Houston, and after it closes in Lincoln, it will 
go to the Bronx Museum of the Arts and then Akron 
Art Museum. 

The exhibition is accompanied by a fully- 
illustrated 272-page monograph with essays by 
Russell Ferguson, Chair, Department of Art, UCLA, 
and exhibition curator Claudia Schmuckli, Director 
and Chief Curator of Blaffer Art Museum. 

Tony Feher is organized by Blaffer Art 
Museum at the University of Houston and has been 
made possible by several grants, including major 
funding for Tony Feher at deCordova provided 
from the Lois and Richard England Family 
Foundation and the Nathaniel Saltonstall Arts Fund. 


Exhibition-related Public Programming: Artist 
and Curator Programs 
Tour of Tony Feher exhibition with artist 
Andrew Witkin 
Saturday, June 2, 2 pm 
Tour of Tony Feher exhibition with artist 
Rachel Perry Welty 
Thursday, August 1, 2 pm 
Artist Talk: Tony Feher 
Saturday, September 7, 2 pm 
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DeCordova presents WORK OUT: 
sustainable engagements 
with landscape in the Sculpture 
Park this summer 


DeCordova’s inaugural outdoor exhibition, 
WORK OUT, will be on view Saturday, June 15, through 
Sunday, October 6. Artists have been invited to create 
alternative, sustainable engagements with the landscape 
in deCordova’s Sculpture Park. These projects propose 
art as a prototype for better, more ecological living 
through farming, building, and research-based practices. 
Collaborative workshops and programs are integral parts 
of each installation, as reconsidering our relationship to 
the environment also means reconsidering our 
communities. This project is supported in part by an 
award from the National Endowment for the Arts. 

WORK OUT features four new commissions that 
collectively utilize the Sculpture Park as space to 
consider and reimagine our working relationship with 
the landscape and nature: 

Futurefarmers (Amy Franceschini, Michael 
Swaine, Stijn Schiffeleers, Audrey Snyder, and Friends) 
presents Tree University, an outdoor classroom in which 
deCordova’s fallen trees become the primary medium 
for a curriculum of classes designed in close 
collaboration with both deCordova and local craftsmen. 
The deCordova Sculpture Park trees, originally toppled 
during Hurricane Sandy, will return to the site at which 
they fell to be used to explore the possibilities of 
productive rejuvenation that can stem from a single tree. 
During the week of Monday, July 22—Friday July 26, the 
tree will slowly disappear, as the artists whittle and carve 
it into new objects (including pencils and a canoe), but 
its spirit will live on in these communal objects and 
experiences. Futurefarmers is a San Francisco-based 
group of practitioners who have been working together 
since 1995. 

Fritz Haeg’s Domestic Integrities explores ways 
in which local resources are harvested and brought into 
the domestic interior landscape of the home. As part of 
the project, a circular, 19-foot wide garden will be 
created in the Museum parking lot, the place where 
visitors leave behind their private space and encounter 
public space of the Sculpture Park. Haeg’s project 
reclaims this generic, placeless space of the parking lot 
as a site for growth and nurturing of both plants and the 
community. Vegetables and other useable plants grown 
in the parking lot garden will be harvested and then 
prepared inside the adjacent gallery, The Square. Inside 
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the gallery, a similarly-shaped community-crafted 
crocheted rug, Haeg’s Domestic Integrity Field, will be 
activated as a site to explore the multiple uses of locally 
harvested materials. Based in Los Angeles, Fritz Haeg 
is trained as an architect, but his current work spans a 
range of disciplines and media including gardens, dance, 
performance, design, installation, ecology, and 
architecture. His work often involves collaborations and 
site specific projects that respond to particular places. 

Jane D. Marsching’s Field Station Concordia 
takes the form of a bird blind created from reclaimed 
materials in the dimensions of Henry David Thoreau’s 
cabin at Walden Pond. The structure operates as a field 
station for the artist and visitors to gather data about the 
local ecology through observations and conversations 
with local experts. These observations and conversations 
result in handmade and virtual representations of texts 
and maps that reimagine the separation between 
humanity and nature. The bird blind offers visitors the 
opportunity to become citizen scientists, and to engage 
in a conversation about their vital role in the ecosystem. 
Field Station Concordia will move each month to a new 
location within the Sculpture Park, from which the artist 
will observe the cycles of flora and fauna during twice- 
weekly visits between spring and fall. Jane D. 
Marsching is a Boston-based artist and explores past, 
present and future human impacts on the environment 
through interdisciplinary and collaborative practices, 
including public events, video installations, dynamic 
websites, and data visualizations. She is currently 
Associate Professor at Massachusetts College of Art and 
Design. 

Andi Sutton’s Assisted Flagration features 
nearly 100 handmade sculptures. These free-standing, 
seed-sowing, flamingo-shaped structures are made from 
biodegradable materials that, with time and weather, 
drop seeds of threatened wildflowers, grasses, and 
annuals whose habitats are shrinking and whose survival 
rates are endangered due to shifting weather patterns. 
The installation examines issues of diversity, belonging, 
migration, preservation, and the future of “native” and 
“local” species in the face of climate change. Andi 
Sutton is a Boston-based artist whose practice explores 
the ways that performance art methodology can create 
new models for community development and social 
engagement. Working in a solo and collective context, 
her projects, which are often public and participatory, 
incorporate food, agriculture, television and street 
intervention, video, performance, and installation. 


pi 
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Thoreau’s Later Essays 
By Natasha Shabat 


I recently finished reading Faith in a Seed, 
which collects some of Henry Thoreau's late nature 
writing that was published for the first time in 1993. 
The book is composed largely of one of his lesser- 
known essays, "The Dispersion of Seeds," written 
in 1860, two years before he died of tuberculosis. 

At first I was bored by all the detailed 
recordings of the size and shape and color and 
texture and quantity and Latin name and life cycle 
and history of every little seed pod and pine cone he 
came across. But I was determined to read the 
whole book, cover to cover, editor's notes included, 
even when it felt like a triumph just to turn a single 
page. 

Eventually, however, I began to succumb to 
the text's charm. At many points, "The Dispersion 
of Seeds" moves with typical Thoreauvian grace 
between scientific notation and poetry, simple 
observation and metaphor. His prose is 
occasionally so lyrical that I must wipe my tears off 
the page before continuing to read. For example, 


Though I do not believe 
that a plant will spring up 
where no plant has been, I 
have great faith in a seed. 
Convince me that you 
have a seed there, and I am 
prepared to expect 
wonders." 


By the end I was hooked, like a seed of 
genus Bidens, "whose seeds, or fruit, are provided 
with small barbed spears, or hooks, or other 
contrivances by which they attach themselves to 
any passing body that touches them, and so get 
transported by it... [they] will often adhere to your 
clothes in surprising numbers. It is as if you had 
unconsciously made your way through the ranks of 
some countless but invisible Lilliputian army, which 


aa 


in their anger had discharged all their arrows and 
darts at you, though none of them reached higher 
than your legs." 

Thoreau agreed with Charles Darwin, whose 
On the Origin of Species came out in 1859. In "The 
Dispersion of Seeds," Thoreau explains how the 
trees and plants in his native environment (Concord, 
Massachusetts) "plant themselves" -- via birds and 
squirrels; wind, rain, snow, ice, and fire; and even 
via human beings, who spit out cherry stones and 
who find those prickly Bidens seeds adhering to 
their pants after traipsing through field and dale. 


-Thoreau's essay can be read as a response to those 


mid-19""-century scientists who still believed in 

"spontaneous regeneration." 

One can only wonder what Thoreau would have 

thought of the 2""-century Talmudic text called 

Zera'im, whose title means "seeds" in Hebrew. 
Copyright 2013 by Natasha Shabat 


Henry ie) Thoreau 


Faith ina Seed 
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Spring Rain 


Organic Skincare Spa 


We are your Ultimate One 
Stop Skincare. 


Clarifying Facials, AHA Fruit Pulp and 
Cellulite Elimination Treatments. 


1345 Main St., | Waltham, MA. 02451 
781.895.0010 | www.SpringRainSpa.com 


Would you like to advertise in The Lincoln Review? 


We are a small bi-monthly magazine over 35 years old. We are dedicated to 
publishing material of interest to the people of Lincoln. Circulation is about 325. 
Circulation of the special March-April issue is 500 and is handed out at town 
meeting. Our ad rates are: 


Regular Town Meeting Size 
March-April 
Full page $73 $92 7.5x9.0 
Y% page $44 $55 7.5x4.5 
1/3 page $33 $42 3.5x6.5 
% page $28 $35 3.5x4:5 
1/8 page $23 $20 2:25x3.5 


There are additional charges for ads on the inside and back covers. 
We prefer made-up ads. The should be e-mailed to ehsmith1@yahoo.com. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 


wwwlincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 


27 Bedford Street =» Concord, Massachusetts | POISO q I \/ 
Please call us for assistance with: 


Simple Cremation | ERADICATION 


Advanced Planning | ° 
Memorials Celebrating Life : Service 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


» ° Cooper's % i, 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
Since 1992 


(978) 456-8875 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 


en 
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Dripping Sap Frozen in Time, Fernald Woods, 2013 by 
Natasha Shabat 
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Rigoletto in Vegas! 


} 


by Palmer Faran 


Love, Sex, Murder, Betrayal, Revenge! 
Ripped from today’s headlines? Or a story from 
‘16th century Italy? Or perhaps from 1960’s Las 
Vegas? 

A new production of Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company transposes 
the opera from Italy to Las Vegas in 1960 when the 

Rat Pack held sway over the city. It was shown in 
movie theaters in February and March under the 
Metopera HD program. 

The singing in this production 1s wonderful, and the 
setting and costumes are terrific. Rigoletto wears a 
colorful orange and purple Argyle sweater, maybe 
to evoke a harlequin’s costume. The Duke is snazzy 
in a white dinner jacket and the women are clad in 
various scanty glittering dresses. The other men 
wear black jackets with sparkles and rhinestones 
‘sewn on. 

The first scene takes place in the Duke’s 
casino, with gaming tables and neon lights outlining 
martini glasses, palm trees, a deck of cards, naked 
women, and other symbols of Las Vegas. The 
‘second act is set in the Duke’s penthouse apartment 
above the casino, a scene of debauchery with 
overturned liquor bottles, empty glasses and men 
and women lying around in a drunken stupor. The 

final act 1s set inside a seedy nightclub where the 
assassin and his sister live. As the curtain opens, 
a half-naked pole dancer twists around the pole; 
later the Duke himself twirls around the pole while 
singing (La Donna e Mobile, woman is fickle). 
Outside this club a fantail Cadillac is parked, its 
paint gleaming under the flashing lights. The action 
takes place during a powerful storm; thunder rolls 
through the music as a background of neon lights 
rain down on the stage. Stupendous! 
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In an interview in Zhe New York Times, the 
director, Michael Mayer, known for several 
Broadway rock musicals, discussed his desire to 
bring the opera closer to contemporary culture. “I 
think every great art form... benefits from a variety 
of stagings.... the operagoing audience is getting 
older. It’s an art form that deserves to last the ages, 
and it won’t if we don’t keep renewing audiences 
who can connect in a visceral way to what is 
happening.” He also spoke about using “American 
cultural iconography.” 

The plot of the opera, based on a play by 
Victor Hugo, is grim. In 16th century Italy the Duke 
of Mantua, a licentious and malicious playboy, rules 
the court at his pleasure, seducing the wives and 
daughters of the nobles. His jester, Rigoletto, a 
hunchback and buffoon, 1s mocked for his 
deformity by the Duke and the courtiers. An old 
count, whose daughter has been seduced by the 
Duke, storms into the court and pronounces a curse 
on the Duke and his jester. 

Unknown to all, Rigletto has a beautiful 
innocent daughter, Gilda, hidden away in his house. 
One day the Duke catches sight of her in church and 
flirts with her, not knowing who she 1s and she falls 
in love with him. As Rigoletto returns home to his 
beloved daughter, worrying about the old man’s 
curse, he encounters an assassin, who offers to 
perform any service for him, Rigoletto sends him 
away. 

The courtiers follow the jester, find Gilda, 
kidnap her and bring her to the palace where the 
Duke seduces her. Rigoletto enters the palace, 
discovers that Gilda is there and vows revenge on 
the Duke. He finds the assassin and hires him to 
lure the Duke to his inn and murder him. 
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That night Rigoletto brings his daughter to the inn 
to witness the infidelity of her lover the Duke, 
flirting with the sister. Nevertheless, Gilda asks her 
father to forgive her lover, but Rigoletto refuses and 
sends her away. Later she returns dressed in a man’s 
clothing and offers herself in place of her lover. The 
assassin stabs and kills her. When Rigoletto returns 
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to take the body of the Duke, he discovers his Enj oym ent 

daughter dying and in despair he remembers the 

Count’s curse. : Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
The music is some of Verdi's most Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 

beautiful. It expresses the tenderness between father Lying on the Beach.....Jogging 


and daughter, the raucousness of the court, and the 
casual cruelty of the Duke. The aria where Gilda 
lingers over her lover’s name (Caro nome, dearest 
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Read by: 
name) is the high point of the first act. The quartet ‘ 
in the final act is a masterpiece, each singer caught Mr. Rob Todd 
in his own world, Rigoletto despairing over his Now available in the Town Library 


daughter, Gilda singing of her love, the Duke 
flirting with the sister, who bemoans the imminent 
death of this handsome young man. Yet Verdi has 
brought these four disparate roles together blending 
them into exquisite music. 

Transposing the setting to 1960s Las Vegas, 
however, doesn’t quite work. The Duke is supposed 
to correlate to Sinatra, Rigoletto to Don Rickles and 
others in the company to various Rat Pack members 
- Sammy Davis, Jr., Peter Lawford, Dean Martin. 
Yet it is hard to imagine the innocence of a Gilda in 
1960s Las Vegas; was there even then any 
innocence in that city? 

Rigoletto is a hunchback in the opera and 
that deformity is a part of his character reflecting 
his deformed soul. But this character’s hunch is 
hardly noticeable and not a trait that people would 
mock. The director places Gilda in the trunk of a car 
(the sparkling fantail Cadillac) as she is dying. 
Appropriate for the 1960s, perhaps, but it’s a 
stretch. It’s difficult to sing lying down, and in fact I 
don’t know how the singer managed it. 

Now if the opera were transposed to 1960s 
South Boston, that would be more plausible. Billy Red Fox with Cub © 2013 Eric S. Smith 
Bulger would be the Duke, politically powerful, 
amoral, though perhaps not sexually. Whitey 
Bulger, however, makes a perfect assassin, totally 
heartless, totally amoral and successful at his 
chosen occupation. 

Copyright 2013 by Palmer Faran 
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Target: Husband 


By Ruth Ann Hendrickson 


I had never gone after a man; in truth I was 
so shy, the idea never occurred to me. So when | 
was working at my first job in an engineering firm, 
Northrop Nortronics PPD, I was amazed to watch 
the new secretary stalk and bag her mate. 

It all started when my company decided to 
expand the research department. We moved to a 
larger room, hired a second secretary, and began to 
hire more engineers. In those days secretaries had a 
hierarchy. Secretary #1 serviced only the VP of 
Engineering. Secretary #2, let’s call her Coleen, was 
for the rest of us. One of her tasks was to prepare a 
work station for each new hire. 

Coleen was a pleasant looking young 
woman of about 19 or 20, but she was rather plain. 
Hair and skin about the same color, colorless blue 
eyes, medium build. If you passed her on the street, 
you might not notice her. 

One day she showed me the résumé of the 
newest engineer, due to start in about three weeks. 
She pointed out that he had gone to a Catholic 
university. “A nice Catholic boy”, she noted, about 
the same age as herself. 

I noticed that she was taking special care 
setting up his desk. Paper, pencils and pens, blotter 
pad, phone, stapler; all shiny and new and laid out 
neatly. Desk washed down, chair brushed. 

The following week she appeared with a 
new hair color, strawberry blond, and subtly 
enhanced makeup. Not too much makeup for a nice 
Catholic girl like herself. Arrayed in new clothes in 
a flattering color, she was still far from a knockout, 
but considerably more attractive looking. I watched 
all this with amused interest. Would this really 
work? 
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Finally the big day came and “Patrick” was 
in the lobby. Coleen ushered him to his new desk 
and took him on a private tour of the facilities, 
pointing out restrooms, cafeteria and so forth. I 
looked him over. He was a classic engineering nerd, 
from his white socks and black shoes, to the white 
plastic protector in the pocket of his short sleeved 
white shirt. He had a heavily pock-marked pale 
face, and the thin dark hair plastered to his head was 
copiously adorned with dandruff. But he also had a 
sweet smile that lit up his face. 

I have to give her credit. She assessed the 
situation and decided she could make something of 
him. She began her campaign in earnest. She 
stopped frequently by his desk to chat, often 
bringing a pastry. She accompanied him to lunch. 
He began to glow, a dazed look on his face. I 
suspect he had never before been pursued, perhaps 
never even dated. Soon they were going out to 
lunch, then walking out together at night. In less 
than a year, they were married and she was 
pregnant. He began to wear black socks and 
tastefully colored shirts. His dandruff disappeared 
and his hair was nicely groomed. The only thing 
that didn’t change was his sweet smile. 

While he probably felt extremely lucky to 
have found a wife who clearly wanted him, in the 
end I believe she was the lucky one. I am sure he 
made a faithful and loving husband who provided 
well for his family and enjoyed his children. Or 
maybe it wasn’t really luck; she was a skilled hunter 
who knew a keeper when she saw him. 

Copyright Ruth Ann Hendrickson 2013 
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Rick Wiggin: Stories from an Accidental Researcher 
and Historian 


By Sarah Marcotte 


Rick Wiggin, an affable Lincoln Minute 
Man, was on a simple mission: to get information 
on Lincoln’s soldiers who served on April 19, 1775. 
Trained in business at the Wharton School, 
Wiggin’s career has no hint that he would become a 
historian. “I’ve been face to face with a musket in 
hand with the British across Concord’s North 
Bridge and have learned first hand what was going 
on there,” said Wiggin, author of Embattled 
Farmers: Campaigns and Profiles of Revolutionary 
Soldiers from Lincoln, Massachusetts, 1775-1783. 

Wearing a colonially authentic forest green 
long wool coat, tri-cornered black felt hat, green 
and gray wool or linen breeches, white stockings, 
and black shoes with buckles, and carrying a 
musket—donning the uniform transformed him. 

His lifelong interest in history led him to 
join the Lincoln Minute Men when he moved to 
Lincoln over twenty years ago. Serving as a captain 
in the Minute Men, Wiggin had a list of soldiers 
who were buried and honored at the Lincoln Graves 
Ceremony each April in the Lincoln cemeteries. 
The Minute Men wanted to place markers on those 
graves that listed each place that Lincoln soldiers 
served during the Revolutionary War. There were 
some SAR markers, but Lincoln being Lincoln, 
they wanted to do something different. Wiggin 
envisioned the places of service circling the edge of 
the marker. The first step in that process was 
Wiggin needed to ensure that the list, which was 
more than 40 years old and of unknown origin, was 
legitimate and included all soldiers. Wiggin called 
himself “naive” and began to research, never 
dreaming that he was embarking on a seven-year 
quest that would end with writing his first book. 
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Wiggin started with the primary source 
Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Revolutionary War. He found other Lincoln 
soldiers who were not included on his list. The 
name spellings of the 18th century made it 
challenging to figure out which records, if any, 
belonged to the same person as there are names 
with misspellings and transcription errors. Roughly 
40 percent of those listed in the multi-volume 
source are not identified by town. One convention 
of the 18th century was to name Senior, Junior, and 
the third until their deaths, but when John Senior 
died, John Junior became John Senior in many 
records, making it challenging to discern 
individuals. 

It quickly became clear to Wiggin that they 
could not design one marker that would list all the 
places where soldiers served. Was Wiggin obliged 
to record the data he had generated? He felt he was. 
That decision was the first one in the journey of 
what became the book. The sparkle in his blue eyes 
when he discusses the information is infectious, and 
the conviction with which he tells the stories is 
authoritative. He acknowledged he could “be a bit 
obsessive about the subject.” 

By cross referencing the information from 
Soldiers and Sailors with vital records and the 
Lincoln Treasurer’s records, he pieced together 
pictures of human lives that brought history alive. 
The ledgers in the Lincoln Library vault identified 
the service each soldier served in, the payment they 
received for service, and the individuals who were 
paid. One practice he believes is more common 
than thought is that some were paid by several 
Towns at the same time. As he collected data and 
had questions about it, he continued to look for 
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answers in many places. Wiggin visited Concord 
for vital records as many who lived in Lincoln in 

1775 were born elsewhere, and Lincoln was not 

Lincoln until 1754, when it was split from our 
current neighbors. He accessed pension records. 

Wiggin uncovered information about the 
soldiers’ wives, girlfriends, and children. The vital 
records showed him that some women were 
_ pregnant at the time of their weddings; women had 
children out of wedlock more often than perceived. 
Wiggin noticed there were soldiers who 

were drafted (spelled droughted in colonial times) 
who approached others to serve in their place, such 
as John Hoar’s slave Brister Hoar, who served for 
Joshua Child in Saratoga, New York. If someone 
did not want to serve, and they did not provide a 
substitute, they would be fined. Wiggin believes 
_ that substitution was a more common practice than 
originally understood. There were no laws against 
it. While there does not seem to be much 
substitution occurring for the April 19, 1775 battle, 
it happened for later battles. These stories about 
human beings that Wiggin brought to life kept him 
_ going and interest him the most. Benjamin 
—Cleaveland collected enlistment bounties from two 
regiments at the same time, and that practice was 
-common but not predominant. 

The introduction that he started to write at 
the advice of fellow Lincolnite Connie Lewis to 
place the names into context transformed his larger 

than expected research project into the 531-page 
book, complete with maps, drawings, reproductions 

of documents, and paintings. While he did much 

research online, he spent time in the Lexington and 

Arlington Libraries, the private library at 

Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania—where the 
indices of pension records are--the Massachusetts 

_ Archives in Boston, and the National Archives in 

~ Waltham. 
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Wiggin’s advice to researchers is to keep 
digging. Inconsistencies in documents lead one to 
find a more complete picture. Consider the story of 
Jeduthan Bemis, who served in the Battle of White 
Plains, New York, in October 1776. The pension 
records showed that he served there and in Canada, 
but how? Wiggin’s research pieced the story 
together. Bemis was paid because he was a prisoner 
of war who was released from Canada in May and 
sent home to Lincoln before going to White Plains. 

Suspend your preconceived ideas and be 
willing to let the records take you where they lead, 
and be true to those records. There are many 
historical myths that do not stand up to the 
documents. Interpret the records consistently 
within the records’ purpose and the context of the 
times that they were created. For example, Wiggin 
made the case that the Revolutionary War began 1n 
Lincoln, as the anger escalated and boiled over after 
the British began their march back from Concord’s 
North Bridge to Boston via the Bloody Angle. 
Wiggin understands that people “will find fault with 
some things I’ve written, but that is not a problem 
as that is how we get closer to the truth.” 

Wiggin and his family are pleased with the 
result, and they are enjoying this bit of celebrity and 
celebration about the book, especially as it took an 
enormous amount of time that he might have spent 
on other things. His writing career is not over, 
however; he is researching his great, great 
grandfather Thomas Welsh, a Civil War general 
from Columbia, Pennsylvania. For some of that 
research, he dressed in what he termed “faux facial 
hair” as well as a 19" century uniform—for another 
transformation. 

Copyright 2013 by Sarah Marcotte 
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NINE ACRE WINES 
is a family-run boutique beer and wine store founded in 1972. 
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main-stream larger brand wines for your convenience. 
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Codman Community Farms in Summer -- 
A Working Farm and Romantic Idyll 


by Barbara Rhines 


My family just returned from a trip to Canada's 
Prince Edward Island. I was able to take a peek at the 
19th century farm that was Lucy Maud Montgomery's 
inspiration for the childhood classic, Anne of Green 
Gables. My husband and teens were not patient enough 
for an actual tour, but the visit to the area rekindled my 
fancy that Codman Farm is Lincoln's own Green Gables. 

Let me introduce myself. I'm Barbara Rhines, 
20-year Lincoln resident and new Administrative 
Manager at Codman Farm. My history with the Farm 
began when we moved to Lincoln in 1993. I'd walk from 
the commuter rail after work through the Farm and the 
woods to our home on Concord Road. At that time, I 
decided to reread the Anne of Green Gables series. The 
character of Anne revered nature and used her vivid 
imagination to bestow fanciful names on her 
surroundings. The book inspired me to create my own 
romantic names for the Farm and fields and hemlock 
groves that I passed through. For example, in the book, 
Anne renamed the prosaic "Avenue" lined with apple 
trees to the "White Way of Delight." Doesn't that sound 
like the stretch of Lincoln Road where Codman Farm's 
magnolia trees bloom in the spring? I will spare you my 
own fanciful names for places in town, but I assure you 
they were a great way to connect to my new life in 
Lincoln. 

Anne lived with pragmatic Matthew and Marilla, 
who worked their farm in an endless round of daily 
chores. Anne understood and participated in this life but 
also could step back from the human energy to see the 
slower pace of nature's work. 

) I invite residents to visit Codman Farm on a 
warm summer day and discover this dichotomy between 
nature's pace and that of humans. A casual visitor might 
be like Anne and fall into a languid reverie. Observe the 
flowers stretching toward the sun. Envy the animals as 
they lounge in the shade expending just enough energy 
to swish their tails against ambling bees and flies. But 
spending time at Codman Farm during the summer 
reveals intense energy as well. Farmers Andy Mattox 
and Eric Robichaud and their three teenage assistants 
work from dawn until dusk to bring in the hay during the 
summer. That means driving tractors to hay fields 

hroughout Lincoln and getting as much done as possible 
on dry days. The saying "make hay while the sun shines" 
is absolutely true. Codman Farm hays over 140 acres 
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throughout Lincoln. The Farmers also mow private 
fields for residents. These men come and go throughout 
the day, always bathed in sweat. They battle time, 
weather, and machinery to bring in Codman Farm's 
major crop. 

And those farm animals lazing in the shade? 
Many of the sheep, pigs, and goats are bred during the 
summer, so they are in full pregnancy mode -- by no 
means slacking off. 

One also observes the gardeners working at their 
plots. Being raised a city girl, I really am not much of a 
gardener. I'm quite content to stroll through the 100 
community plots, observing the steady growth of the 
vegetables. But if it is midday and the gardeners are out, 
I meet a lot of hard-working people and am greatly 
humbled. Beth Taylor is a long-time Codman Farm 
supporter and runs the Pick Your Own Flower Garden. 
She can out-bend me and out-lift me when it comes to 
moving hay bales and wheelbarrows. Gardening is for 
the energetic! 

So come to Codman Farm and tune in to this ebb 
and flow of energy. Take the romantic view or adopt the 
pragmatic farmer's approach. Either way, the connection 
of humans and the land is as true today as it was one 
hundred years ago. 

A closing quote from Anne of Green Gables: 

"That's Barry's pond," said Matthew. 

"Oh, I don't like that name. I shall call it --let me 
see--the Lake of Shining Waters. Yes, that is the right 
name for it. | know because of the thrill. When I hit on a 
name that suits exactly it gives me a thrill. Do things 
ever give you a thrill?" 

Matthew ruminated. 

"Well now, yes. It always kind of gives me a 
thrill to see them ugly white grubs that spade up in the 
cucumber beds." 

Membership to Codman Community Farms is greatly 
appreciated and helps support the town's agricultural 
mission. Visit www.codmanfarm.org for information. 


Also mark your calendar for this year's Farm Feast and 


Fair on Saturday and Sunday, September 21-22. This is 
another timeless way to celebrate agriculture and 
community in Lincoln. 
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Haying in one of the many fields 


Photographs supplied by Codman Community Farms 


© 2013 Barbara Rhines 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s _Lumber + Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
g Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


S88 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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A Little History and Memories of St. Joseph’s Church 


By Sylvia Pelosi Kennedy, Sacristan 


A Mission Church 

St. Joseph’s Church is unique for many 
reasons. First of all it is an historic building with 
the main structure of the church having the original 
shingles on the outside. The stained glass windows 
are the same ones crafted by Irish Immigrants when 
the church was built. Inside the church is small, 
with the capacity to hold less than 200 people. 
Therefore, because of its size it is known as a 
Mission Church or a Chapel Church. 

Prior to the year 1904, the approximately 
350 Catholic families in Lincoln attended Mass in 
the neighboring towns of Waltham, Lexington and 
Watertown. But the majority went to St. Bernard’s 
Church in Concord. There was much discussion 
about establishing a Catholic Church in Lincoln and 
in 1904, the Pastor of St. Bernard’s Church, Rev. 
Mortimer Toomey, rode over to Lincoln by bicycle 
to meet with 80 people to discuss establishing a 
church in Lincoln. As a result of this meeting, 
permission to build St. Joseph’s Church was 
granted. It would become a Mission church of St. 
Bernard’s Parish in Concord. 

This was not an easy task. The existing 
house on the property was relocated to the back lot 
of the church, and the original church was built on 
that foundation. The lot was only 75 ft. wide and 
139 feet deep. In later years the lot was enlarged by 
the purchase of some adjacent land from the Ryan 
Family. The Church was built and completed in 
1904, and the land was donated by Mrs. Helen 
Welch. On the cornerstone of the church is the 
inscription, “October, 1904”, the month and year 
the church was blessed. 
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An Independent Parish 

In November 1945 Archbishop Richard 
Cushing conferred on St. Joseph’s Church the status 
of an independent parish with a resident priest. The 
first Pastor, Rev. Joseph Quigley, requested and 
received the funds needed to build a Sacristy for the 
church, where he could live until a Rectory became 
available. In his same letter to Monsignor Minihan 
at the Chancellor’s Office, he asked permission to 
purchase for $4,500.00 (from parishioner James 
Ryan), the house and land, which is the rectory 
today. 

The Laity 

St. Joseph’s Church is unique, because the 
Heart of the church, has from the very beginning, 
been its parishioners. They did whatever they had 
to, to make sure the operation of the church was 
successful. And through the years it has not 
changed. It remains the same today. It is a close 
knit community of worshipers. The members are 
very much into Stewardship. They give their time, 
talent and treasure. The majority of the members 
take an active role in all areas. They assist at Mass, 
they help with decorating, floral arranging, 
cleaning, repairs, and they monetarily contribute. 

Little Notes of Special Interest 

The walls of St. Joseph’s Church have embraced 
many stories and much history through the years. 
The following are just a few facts, that I thought 
would be of interest. 


e Inside the church on the first permanent pew 
rail is a plaque inscribed: On January 2, 
1990, the President of the United States, 
George W. Bush, worshipped in this pew at 
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the funeral of his brother-in-law, Alexander 
Ellis, Jr. 


e On the rectory grounds is a small, grey 
granite slab with the name “Linky” 1971- 
1981. This is where Fr. Murphy buried his 
first dog. He named the 2 dogs he owned 
“Linky, #1 & #2” after the Town of Lincoln. 


e Parishioner Joe Bonati was listed in Ripley’s 
Believe it or Not, as the oldest Altar Boy. 
He was 75 years old at the time, and served 
faithfully at the weekday Masses. 


e There is a deep pink, flowering Hawthorne 

| Tree on the pathway to the handicapped 
entry of the church. Fr. Drennan wanted it 
planted there as a reminder of his childhood 
days. Dr. George Faddoul was a volunteer 
who planted and cared for the church 
gardens at that time, and he was to plant the 
Hawthorne Tree for Fr. Drennan. However, 
it happened at the time that Dr. Faddoul’s 
son Gregory passed away, so the Dr. planted 
& donated the tree, not just for Fr. Drennan, 
but in memory of his son, Gregory. In the 
small garden that surrounds the tree, at its 
base is a granite plaque that reads: Gregory 
P. Faddoul, 1957-1987. 


Reaching Out to the Community: 

St. Joseph’s has the only food pantry for 
needy families in Lincoln. Funds from church 
members, and St. Vincent de Paul Society are used 
to purchase and distribute food and give financial 
aid to those who are in need of help in Lincoln. 
During the holiday seasons of the year, baskets of 
food are given out to these families. In addition, at 
Christmas the parishioners provide gifts to all 
family members in need in Lincoln and at St. 
Patrick’s in Lowell. Once a month a committee of 
parishioners, prepare and serve the evening meal at 
Bristol Lodge in Waltham. 

St. Joseph’s Church is unlocked daily from 
7:00 AM — 7:00 PM. In addition to the Masses, 
anyone can come to the church to worship during 
these times. There is a Prayer Basket in the church, 
where anyone desiring prayers can place their 
petitions, and know that they will be prayed for 
during the Mass and by the Morning Prayer Group. 
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The Church Pastors 

The priests who served at St. Joseph’s were 
deeply spiritual and committed to their ministry, but 
each one had his own way of interpreting the 
Scriptures. Each one had a unique approach, and a 
unique talent. 

Fr. Murphy was very traditional. He was the 
first Pastor at St. Joseph’s for whom I volunteered. 
He did mostly everything himself, with little help. 
Most of the help he did receive was from volunteer 
parishioners. 

On bitter cold, snowy days when only a few 
people showed up for weekday Mass, Fr. Murphy 
would have us come into the rectory dining room 
and celebrate Mass there. I became the First 
Eucharistic Minister for St. Joseph’s Church under 
Fr. Murphy. It was such an honor, because in those 
days, a Eucharistic Minister was rare. 

Fr. Lawrence Drennan was one of the 
Singing Priests, who entertained at various parish 
functions within the archdiocese. He had great 
social skills and brought the parishioners together, 
forming all kinds of committees. One of his 
evangelical invitational expressions was “Come be 
with us, be one of our people,” as he would wave 
his arm in a “come to” gesture. He liked to be called 
Fr. Larry. The rectory was never empty of people 
wanting to see and talk with him. He readily 
accepted the many dinner invitations extended him 
by the parishioners. He played a large part in the 
negotiations that helped the Ryan Estate to be built. 
After the church fire in 1987, the church was closed 
for much of 1991-1992. Mass was held in the 
Brooks School auditorium. The church reopened for 
worship on Easter, 1992. 

Fr. John Kiley was a deeply spiritual priest 
and very musical. He played the organ well and 
gave concerts in the church. 

Fr. Mark Mahoney was at St. Joseph’s a 
very short time. He came during the time of the 
reconfiguration of the Archdiocese churches. He 
was very creative, and industrious; caring for St. 
Joseph’s Church and working as an attorney, at the 
Tribunal in Boston. 

Fr. George Evans was the Pastor of St. Julia 
Church in Weston, when the reconfiguration of the 
churches took place and St. Josephs became part of 
St. Julia, in September 2004. It was Fr. Evans’ 
decision for St. Joseph to retain its name as a 
church, but it would be part of the “Parish” of 
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St. Julia. It was a bleak time for the people of St. 
Joseph’s because so many churches were being 
sold, and because of the uncertainty of St. Joseph’s 
future. I remember the morning when the men 
from the Archdiocese came into the rectory and 
starting tagging all the furnishings for sale. The 
saving grace for the rectory, was when they found 
out it housed the only public bathroom, so things 
remained intact for St. Joseph’s Church and 
Rectory. 

Fr. Evans became a “Champion” for the 
people of St. Joseph’s, because of his sense of 
fairness to treat each of the churches as equally as 
possible. Although he resides in Weston, he is 
always available to ALL parishioners when needed, 
be it Lincoln or Weston. 


In the next few years St. Joseph along with 
St. Julia, will be part of more changes as we merge 
with the Good Shepard in Wayland. It is 
unfortunate for the people of Lincoln that Fr. Evans 
will not remain as Pastor when the new 
reconfiguration takes place. He will be greatly 
missed. 

We have felt secure being united with St. 
Julia, but once again, there is some concern of what 
the future will hold for St. Joseph’s. However, as a 
community of enormous spirit and hope, we will as 
in the past, embrace the future, seeking open doors 
and facing the challenges with optimism, and 
enthusiasm under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


Copyright 2013 by Sylvia Pelosi Kennedy 


St. Joseph’s 
Photograph taken by Harold D. Smith 
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The Two Faces of Me 


By Ruth Ann Hendrickson 


| have two people inside my person. It’s so noisy 
in there, | sometimes can’t even think for all the 
arguments. 

Ann is the beaver. She has a long colorless face, 
limp hair, an overly large nose, and eyes with no lids or 
eyelashes. Her shapeless figure and round-shouldered 
posture hint at her innate shyness. She usually dresses 
plainly, with warmth and comfort of primary concern. 

Ann always likes to have multiple projects in 
process, things like gardening, home improvement 
projects, and creating paintings. She almost never wears 
her “good” clothes, because she might ruin them while 
working on her various projects. Since she hate, hate, 
hates to change her clothes, she tends to wear black a lot. 
And, somehow, even her “dress sneakers” get stained 
with dirt and paint. She loves to read English novels set 
in little villages out in the country where most of the 
action is about watching the neighbors, storing up for the 
winter, and wearing sensible shoes. 

Ruth is the butterfly. She has (or used to have) 
long legs, a swan-like neck, and an exotic face with 
slanted eyes, a high-bridged nose, and cheekbones to die 
for. (At least that’s what her mother told her. All she 
ever really wanted was blond hair, blue eyes, and a cute 
little turned up nose like all the really popular girls. Oh, 
and maybe a little more “shape” to the figure.) 

Ruth loves to wear three-inch heels, long complicated 
earrings, and clothing that makes the fashion statement 
“You won't find this outfit in any store; I’m a trend 
setter!” (One reason the outfits are outside the fashion 
trend is that Ann refuses to go shopping. Internet orders 
from Beans and Land’s End are the major source of 
clothes.) Dressing up for a social outing is one of Ruth’s 
favorite activities. The bed will be littered with every 
scarf, skirt and blouse from her closet augmented by 
vintage classics from the attic. Shoes tumble about the 
floor. Three colors of stockings are considered. And the 
perfect jewelry is key. Parties energize her. She is 
always among the last to leave. 

Ruth is rather lazy. She always asks, “What do | 
feel like doing?” rather than “What should I be doing?” 
She usually puts thing off until the last minute, then 
rushes around madly to get things done. In her heart she 
knows that those around her will pitch in to rescue her 
from the self-inflicted crisis. 
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Ruth also loves to read, especially favoring full 
immersion into novels that take her into other times or 
cultures. When she was a child, she wished she could be 
hooked up to machines so she would never have to get 
up to eat — just read without ceasing. She has a really 
hard time putting down a book when the demands of real 
life impinge upon her literary adventures. 

If Ruth and Ann get invited to a party, Ruth is 
all enthusiastic. But as the time approaches, Ann starts to 
complain that it’s too cold to go out and she’d rather stay 
home and read. She has a hard time making small talk 
and is afraid no one will talk with her. Then of course, 
there’s the food issue. Neither Ruth nor Ann is really 
into food. Ann always complains that every activity she 
ever gets involved in somehow requires sooner or later 
(usually sooner and quite frequently) that she bring food, 
and not just any old food but something creative and 
noteworthy. “It just never ends,” she complains. Ruth 
would just buy something, but Ann insists it must be 
home made. 

So the internal wrangling starts when the alarm 
goes off, and sounds like this: 

“Get up” Ann says.” You have a lot to do 
today.” 

“But I’m really still sleepy, Ruth whines,” The 
bed is so warm. I’m retired; I should be able to sleep 
late. I have no deadline this morning.” 

“You'll regret this later”, mumbles Ann as she 
rolls over. 

Ann suddenly sits up. “Oh no, it’s almost 9 
o’clock! The morning’s practically shot. Let’s see, order 
of operations: get dressed, make coffee, get paper, eat 
the standard breakfast, glance through paper.” 

“What shall we wear? I'd like something 
colorful. Maybe a scarf... And the cute blue shoes.” 

“Don’t be silly. We have to go to the gym today. 
Wear gym clothes and layers since it will get warmer 
later. Black pants and the black fleece is a good choice 
over a simple V-neck shirt. The dirty sneakers, since we 
have to water the shrubs today.” 

“Well, at least wear a bright shirt and matching 
little earrings. And you absolutely may not go out of the 
house without putting on makeup! You look like death 
warmed over.” 

Ann rushes around making breakfast in a highly 
efficient multi-tasking fashion. Wash blue berries while 
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coffee perks, get paper while microwaving coffee milk, 
push down toast while eating blues berries. Ann starts 
reading the comics while eating (Ann and Ruth agree on 
the importance of comics to daily mood). Ann decides 
she’d better glance through the rest of the paper quickly 
because if she saves it for lunch it will take two hours 
and make her sleepy. Ruth decides she has to read the 
advice column and glance through the business sections. 
Ann concedes that a well-informed citizen must read the 
international news, as depressing as it is. Ruth gets 
deeply into several other articles... 

Ann surfaces from the paper and gasps, “It’s 
nearly 11 o’clock! The morning is almost gone and I 
have done nothing on my list!” The first thing on the list 
is menu planning since Bob will go shopping for 
provisions. 

“T just ate’, says Ruth. “I don’t feel like thinking 
about food. Let’s go check the email to see if anything 
needs a response. Hmm, this special offer from Zappos 
shoe store looks good. I’ve been wanting some navy 
blue shoes...” 

Bob calls down the stairs, “I’m leaving for the 
store in half an hour, where’s your acquisition list?” 


And so it goes throughout the day, arguments 
and negotiations all day long. Some days Ann is 
definitely in charge, the items on the list get crossed off 
one by one, and a weary Ann feels good about all she 
has accomplished. One more thing to go, which can be 
done after dinner. 

But Ruth wants dessert and both she and Ann 
like to read while they eat. 

“Read the Harvard Health Letter”, says Ann. 
Eltsssnort.. 

“But I’d really like to read another chapter of 
this novel”, says Ruth. “It’s a really good one. I can stop 
after the next chapter. Wow, this is an amazing story. 
How are they going to deal with this situation?” 

Ann looks up with a start, “Uh oh, it’s almost 
10PM. Bob’s already in the shower”. 

“We can get through these last three pages,” 
says Ruth. “We can skip flossing.” 

“But what about packing up for art class 
tomorrow? We have to pack a lunch and get out of the 
house early.” 

“We'll just have to get up on time and work a 
little faster,” says Ruth. “We can do it...” 


Copyright Ruth Ann Hendrickson 2012 
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A Stick of Gum 


By Lew Lloyd 


In New York in 1962, I took over an old 
film house, The Comet Theatre, with a plan to 
convert it into an Off-Broadway theatre. 

The Comet Theatre was owned by an elderly 
widow, Mrs. Wolf, who lived on the third floor over 
the theatre. It had been one of a pair of small film 
houses: The Comet, at Third Avenue and 133 
Street, and The Star, at Third Avenue and 152 
Street. She and her late husband had operated the 
theatres since they were nickelodeons, decades 
before. Every day the theatres showed a new 
program, a double bill made up of a feature and a 
western. When the feature was being projected at 
the Comet, the western was playing at the Star. A 
“reel boy” ran between the two theatres at the 
intermission and switched the films for the 
projectionists. 

By 1962, the Star had been turned into a 
parking lot for Consolidated Edison, but The Comet 
was still showing a feature and a western every day. 
The ticket prices then were 25¢ during the week and 
35¢ on the weekends. Third Avenue ended just four 
blocks south at Cooper Union where the Bowery 
began. Ticket buyers were mostly the homeless men 
wandering up from the Bowery. 

I bought the theatre and Mrs. Wolf moved 
out to her son’s place in New Jersey. To say that the 
place was run down is a vast understatement. This 
was to be a full overhaul of the building: installing a 
stage and dressing rooms for the new theatre and 
renovating the four floors above the theatre into 
apartments. As the plans for the rehab were being 
drawn up, my architect, Alan, pointed out what 
should have been obvious even to me, a neophyte in 
the New York City building business. New 
buildings were being put up left and right. 
Demolition and construction were everywhere. 
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‘“Tmagine!” Alan said, “Every single page of 
every single set of plans for every single building 
project in New York City has to be approved by the 
NYC Building Department.” He said the stacks of 
plans in the Building Department awaiting approval 
were several feet high. “And how do think your 
plans for this little project will get to the top of the 
pile?” he asked. I had no idea, but I had a sinking 
feeling. 

“We will hire an expediter!” he announced. 
An “expediter,” he explained, was an architect 
“who hadn’t seen a drawing board in 20 years” but 
who knew how to get plans approved, and fast. But 
it will cost you, he cautioned. He said the price 
would be $3000.00 (in 1962 dollars.) His firm 
would handle the transaction and would bury the 
dollar amount somewhere in the billing. I said okay. 
What was the alternative? There was none. This 
was my introduction to the NYC Buildings 
Department. 

About halfway through the renovation of the 
building that became The Pocket Theatre, I was 
joined by a partner, Arthur Conescu. Onsite 
inspections by the fire and buildings departments 
became a regular part of our days. Arthur and I left 
it to our contractor, Ralph, to handle these visits and 
things generally went smoothly. Since we had put 
the dressing rooms, the green room and the public 
bathrooms in the basement beneath the stage and 
seating area, we had to prove to the fire department 
that the ceiling between the basement and the 
playhouse floor was a “three hour test” ceiling. That 
meant it would retard a fire for three hours. The fire 
department ran their tests and approved the new 
ceiling in the basement. 

A Buildings Department inspector was 
expected soon to approve the new ceiling. Ralph 
came upstairs to our office in the theatre to say the 
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inspector from the Buildings Department was in the 
basement, looking at the plans for the new ceiling. 
“We have a problem,” he announced. 

I went downstairs with Ralph. The inspector 
was holding our plans, unrolled between his hands, 
Staring at the ceiling. Ralph stood behind the 
inspector looking over his shoulder. I faced them. 

“You have to have a double hung ceiling 
down here,” the inspector said. Frowning, I 
explained that our approved plans required only one 
three hour test ceiling, not two ceilings, and the fire 
department had already approved the plans and the 

ceiling as it was built. 
Ralph stepped back from the inspector and 
began waving his hands vigorously and shaking his 
head “No!” a silent warning I didn’t understand. 
“Well,” said the inspector, rolling up the 
plans, “That’s that. I’1l be back when you’ve put in 
the double hung ceiling” and he left. 


“You should have offered him a stick of 
gum!” Ralph practically shouted at me. 

“He didn’t ask for a stick of gum,” I shouted 
back. 

Ralph took a deep breath and explained. I 
should have come to the meeting with a pack of 
gum. The strategy: From a new pack of gum one 
slips the foil wrapped top stick of gum from its 
paper sleeve, then replaces the gum with a tightly 
folded $100 bill. When the inspector invented a 
code violation I should have asked him up to my 
office to discuss the violation. On the way up, 
Ralph concluded, you casually say, “How about a 
stick of gum?” 

At some considerable expense, we put in the 
second ceiling. All for the lack of a stick of gum. 
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Arthur and I hung the new sign, designed by 
Fred Mogubgub, on the front of the building and 
The Pocket Theatre was open for business. The first 
production to rent it was a grim little play entitled 
“A Darker Flower.” It was dark indeed. It opened 
on March 8th in the middle of New York’s first 
major newspaper strike. No reviews at all. It closed 
on March 10". Many more productions, including 
the hit, “America Hurrah”, were to follow. 

Copyright 2013 by Lew Lloyd 
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The Pocket Theatre in 1963. 
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A Brief History of Buildings 
in the Historic District 


Prepared by Ruth Wales 


The First Parish Church, also known as the 
White Church, was built in 1842 as a Unitarian 
Church. Now the oldest building in the Center that 
is still in use as a public building, it is an 
architecturally significant symbol of a traditional 
New England village. The first Town and Meeting 
House in the Center stood on the hill near where the 
Stone Church is now. That building was replaced by 
a second classic white-steepled church in about 
1860. This was torn down to make way for a more 
contemporary building, the 1892 Richardsonian- 
style Stone Church. 

The original Greek Revival Town House, 
which was built in 1848 opposite the church to 
accommodate town meetings after separation of 
church and state meant that they could no longer 
take place in the meeting house, was sold and 

‘moved across the road in 1891 to make room for 
what is now named Bemis Hall, a Victorian-era 
Georgian-Revival architectural design. What is now 
called the Old Town Hall made a second trip to its 
present location in 1918. 

After the Unitarian White Church and the 
Congregational Stone Church united in 1942, the 
Stone Church became the Parish House and a large 
Modern design classroom wing was added in 1952. 

The Lincoln Public Library, built in 1884 in 
a popular Romanesque Queen Anne style, was 
enlarged with a Modern design expansion in 1959. 
That was replaced with a Post-Modern style 
addition in 1989. 

The addition to the White Church was built 
in 1963. The Massachusetts Historical Commission 
inventory form on this building describes the style 
this way: “On the south side, the 1963 addition is 
subordinated to the original 1842 construction by its 
scale and by being slightly set in from the outer line 
of the 1842 facade. It borrows simplified corner 
pilaster design motifs from the original Greek 
Revival temple, while achieving balance through 
clapboards that are not as wide and windows and 
other features reduced in scale.” 

© 2013 Ruth Wales 
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The first I heard, that April night, 
A rider shouting, banging on the wall— 
The Regulars are out! They come! 
Hundreds marching through the towns, 
| Menotomy, then Lexington, closer, closer. 
Oh Divine Creator, Save us 
From the coming Redcoat troops, 
| O Lord, Protect our families. 
| Mr. Hartwell, Samuel, flung the bed clothes 
Quilted by my hand last fall 
For winter warmth yet now 
_A boon in spring as well. 
|The warming days portend 
An April paradise of sprouting seeds 
And bode of summer heat 
To come. But that fraught hour 
Was naught but chill for colonists 
Awaiting royal seekers after military stores 
Secreted in barns and garrets, 
-Cellared, buried in the yards. 
| Mr. Hartwell rushed to ready 
| Musket, bayonet and shot 
_ As practiced many hours in winter’s depths. 


+*Warn the Smiths!” the rider cried 


And galloped past to Concord and was gone. 
Samuel dressed to march and muster. 
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Mary Hartwell, Lincoln, Dead of Night 


By Jeanne Munn Bracken 
This is an excerpt from a work in progress, 
The Price of Blood: Women’s Voices from the Battle Road) 


Captain Smith must hear the warning— 
Servant Sukey feared to go. 

I handed her the baby, Lucy-- 
Nearly six months old, she was— 
And ran headlong into the darkness 
Over fields and through the orchard, 
Fast! What did I hear? A horse? 

Or many marching feet? No, no, 
Twas just my heart a-beat with fear 
But brave enough to bear the news 
To Captain Smith, militia man. 


Deed done, I hurried home with ears 

All keen for sounds of doom. 

The bells pealed out from Concord town, 

From Lincoln, too—and shots! 

I stumbled on—just signal shots, not battle, not a 
war. 

Not yet. 


Mr. Hartwell left before 

My steps had homed me safe. 

To East a glow against the dark— 
A fire? Disaster near? Oh no 

Just much awaited dawn 
A-breaking, just a day, long feared, 
Had come. 


I fed the children, milked the cow 

And kneaded bread and sewed 

A patch on Mr. Hartwell’s shirt 

To keep myself away from thoughts 

Of danger, widowhood 

Or treason trials or death. 

I prayed. As brightened sky brought fear 
I prayed. Oh, yes, I prayed. 


Copyright 2013 by Jeanne Munn Bracken 
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A Visit to the Gropius 
House, Lincoln 


By Deirdre Niemann 


North facade 


What better than a sunny afternoon for a 
visit to the home of Walter Adolphe Gropius, a 
Lincoln treasure set against a luxuriant forest of 
native trees, offset by an apple orchard. The home, 
designed and built by Gropius as his family 
residence in 1938, is in the U.S. Registry of Historic 
Places and is a U.S. National Historic Landmark. 
The home represents the architect’s principles of 
purity of design in liaison with its natural 
surroundings. 

Gropius was founder in 1919 of the School 
of Bauhaus Architecture in Weimar, Germany, as 
both an art academy and crafts school. It was based 
on the principle that modern art should respond to 
the needs of the modern industrial world. It 
included such pioneers as Ludwig Mies Van der 
Rohe, Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd Wright. The 
school was closed by the Nazis in 1933. 

Gropius came to the United States in 1937 
from Germany, where he had worked as an architect 
with some landmark buildings to his credit. He 
became a Professor of Architecture at the Graduate 
School of Design at Harvard University, where it 
was felt that a new voice was needed to counter the 
neo-classic tradition being taught. He was allowed 
to leave Nazi Germany on the pretext that to send a 
German architect to Harvard University was good 
propaganda for Germany. He was allowed to take 
his papers, but no cash. 


24 


He arrived in the U.S. penniless. A wealthy 
woman, Mrs. James J. Storrow, a supporter of 
modern art and architecture, offered to fund the 
purchase of land and construction of a home for the 
Gropius family. Gropius selected an apple orchard 
in Lincoln as its setting and the house was built in 
the Bauhaus tradition. His wife, Ise, was an advisor 
and planted a perennial garden that was later 
transformed into a serene Japanese garden that 
remains today. Their daughter, Ati, was a student at 
Concord Academy, another reason for the nearby 
Lincoln site selection. 

In 1945, Gropius established in Cambridge 
The Architects Collaborative (TAC), a group of 
architects that endorsed the Bauhaus tradition and 
became internationally acclaimed. Gropius was 
influenced by Frank Lloyd Wright who embraced 
the architectural liaison of a structure with its 
natural surroundings. Its concept of “form reflects 
function” stressed simple lines with functional use. 

Well known U.S. buildings designed by 
Gropius include the JFK Federal Office Building in 
Boston, The Pan Am Building in New York City 
(now the MetLife Building), the award-winning 
Wayland High School, Wayland, Mass., and the 
Harvard Graduate Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Other art forms come to mind in reviewing 
the Bauhaus tradition — Feng Shui and Japanese 
Bonsai. Feng Shui, a 3,000 year old Chinese art 
form that continues in practice today, stresses the 
balance of a space to optimize health and good 
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fortune for its inhabitants. It is based on Taoism, an 
understanding of nature, the belief that the land is 
alive and filled with Chi energy. Feng means 
“wind.” Shui means “water.” The five basic 
elements of Feng Shui are wood, fire, earth, metal 
and water. 

Japanese Bonsai, an ancient traditional art, 
stresses visual harmony and botanical health. A 
bonsai is a tree grown in a pot to mimic a mature 
tree. It is pruned for openness, with the concept that 
birds can fly through its branches. “Bon” means 
pot. “Sai” is the potted plant. Maintenance of a 
Bonsai incorporates all aspects of Bonsai culture — 
water, soil, sun, nutrients, temperature, altitude and 
pruning. 

Our afternoon tour of the Gropius house, 
arranged by the Lincoln Council on Aging, was 
hosted by both Wendy Hubbard, Lincoln Site 
Manager, and Bob Brown of Lincoln. We began 
with afternoon tea on the screened porch facing 
woodlands and the Japanese garden. Wendy 
Hubbard reviewed the history of the Gropius House 
with a slide show. After tea, we donned booties 
over our shoes and began our walk through the 
house, furnished and decorated as it was when the 
Gropius family lived there, with its original 
furnishings and rotating art by such artists as 
Chagall, Miro and Manet. Its south-facing facade 
features large windows to welcome the sunlight and 
warm the home in winter. The north-facing facade 
features smaller windows. 

The south-facing living room with fireplace 
and windows on two sides 1s light and airy. 
Furniture includes a Saarinen chair, simple small 
sofa purchased by Ise Gropius from a local furniture 
store, and chaise/sofa bed on which Walter Gropius 
often reclined, read and relaxed. 

The dining table in the adjacent dining room 
is set with silverware and plates, cups and bowls of 
plastic, favored at the time. On the announcement 
of a meal for guest, all house lights were 
extinguished except for the spotlight over the table 
that made it appear to be floating in air. The 
efficient kitchen was small, designed for use by one 
person. It contained a work area and a separate 
cleanup area. Gropius did not like the smell of 
food, so had installed a large vent plus doors and 
curtains to reduce food odors. 

Another first floor room is the north-facing 

|study with a desk shared by Walter and his wife, 
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Ise. Plants that bring the outdoors in include a 
large philodendron and wall-climbing vines. The 
Bauhaus School emphasized good design, sound 
engineering, and the beauty of basic, unadorned 
materials. In the Gropius House interior vertical 
wood siding gives an effect of two dimensions, 
rather than a flat surface. 

An airy, broad circular staircase leads to the 
second floor that includes the master bedroom and 
bath, a guest bedroom, and daughter Ati’s bedroom 
with play porch that overlooks the yard, with shared 
bath. Bathroom fixtures were purchased from local 
industrial suppliers. Two other bathrooms are 
located, one on the first floor and one in the 
basement. The master bedroom, with its large 
double bed, is on a separate heating zone, as Ise and 
Walter liked to sleep with the windows open. 

The exterior of the Gropius House reflects 
simple lines. Its exterior siding is redwood, with a 
fieldstone foundation. A front spiral staircase 
provides adornment and access to the second floor. 
Its rear screened porch remains a favorite meeting 
place. Ise loved the birds and hung numerous bird 
feeders near the house. She made doughnuts for the 
raccoons, laid them on the ground and enjoyed 
watching them come to nibble. Ise and Walter 
planted Scotch pine, white pine, elm, oak, and 
American beech trees. Vines included bittersweet, 
Concord grape, and a curling trumpet vine that 
flourishes today. 

Mrs. James J. Storrow, who funded the 
Lincoln land purchase and home construction for 
Walter Gropius, also funded the purchase of nearby 
land and home construction for Gropius associates 
Marcel Breuer, architect and famed furniture 
designer, who designed his own home, and for two 
others-- one for architect Walter Bognar, and one 
for sociologist James Ford. They still stand today 
and are owned by Lincoln residents. 

The Gropius House located at 68 Baker 
Bridge Road in Lincoln is a national and a local 
treasure, enjoyed as a cherished neighbor, where 
national and international visitors are continually 
welcomed. It is open year-round: June 1-October 
15, Wednesday-Sunday; October 16-May 31, 
Saturday and Sunday. It is closed most major 
holidays. Tours are on the hour, 11 am to 4 pm. 
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South -facade 


Interior 
Living Room circular 
staircase 


Entire article and photographs 
© 2013 Deirdre Niemann 
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The theme of this summer's kids 
reading program is 


| "Dig into Reading." 


Lincoln resident, Laurel Moldave, made this piece 
»f art to decorate the Children's Room! 
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August/September 2013 at 
deCordova Sculpture Park and 


Museum 
All programs are free with Museum admission 
unless otherwise noted. 


SUMMER HOURS 
Open every day! 
Monday-Sunday, 10 am—5 pm 


EXHIBITIONS 

Tony Feher 

through September 15, 2013 

This exhibition reveals the richness, complexity, 
and impact of Tony Feher’s investigations through a 
careful selection of 60 key works that revolve 
around a very personal vocabulary refined over 25 
years. 


PLATFORM 12: Aaron Stephan’s Secondhand 
Utopias 

through October 1, 2013 

Maine-based artist Aaron Stephan recreates iconic 
twentieth-century sculptures in the vernacular of 
deCordova’s buildings and grounds, including the 
Rappaport Roof Terrace and the Sculpture Park. 


WORK OUT 

through October 6, 2013 

In deCordova’s inaugural outdoor exhibition, artists 
have created alternative, sustainable engagements 
with the landscape in the Sculpture Park. 


Character Study 

through March 31, 2014 

Character Study features several of the Museum’s 
most recent acquisitions accompanied by the works 
of contemporary artists similarly captivated by the 
concept of character. 


PROGRAMS 

What You Can Learn from Local Gardeners 
Blue Heron Organic Farm: Saturday, August 3, 2 
pm 

Breton Meadow Farm Saturday, August 24, 2 pm 
New Entry Sustainable Farming Project: Friday, 
August 30, 2 pm 

Lincoln Agricultural Commission: Friday, 
September 13, 2 pm 

30 


Discuss the week’s harvest with artist Fritz Haeg’s 
resident gardener and local farmers. 


Witness/Record/Engage: Walking Ecologies 
Friday, August 9, 2 pm 

Join WORK OUT artist Jane D. Marsching and area 
naturalist Cherrie Corey as they walk deCordova's 
Sculpture Park to observe, identify, and record the 
interactions of plants, animals, art, and people. 


Eulogy for the Future: A Performance by Andi 
Sutton 

Wednesday, August 28, 2 pm 

Andi Sutton’s performance will include a reading 
and the installation of future extinctions: ideas, 
behaviors, plants, and creatures, that will disappear 
in years to come. 


Artist Talk: Tony Feher 
Saturday, September 7, 2 pm 


Artist Talk: Aaron Stephan 
Saturday, September 14, 2 pm 


Rappaport Prize Lecture: Ann Pibal 
Thursday, September 26, 6:30 pm 
(at MassArt in Boston) 


PARTICIPATORY PROGRAMS 
Play in the Park 
August 7, 21, 10:30 am 


ARTfull Explorations 
August 4, 18, 1 pm 


FREE ADMISSION DATES 

FREE First Wednesday 

Wednesdays, August 7 and September 4, 10 am—S 
pm 


YOGA IN THE PARK SUMMER SERIES 
Sunday, August 11 

10 am Children's Yoga (ages 3-12) 

11 am Adult's Yoga: Vinyasa Flow to Music 


Sunday, September 8 
10 am Children's Yoga (ages 3-12) 
11 am Adult's Yoga: Vinyasa Flow to Music 


To reserve space: decordova.org/yoga-park. 
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At Opening Day, WORK OUT collaborator 
saws into Futurefarmers’ Tree University, 
2013. Photo: Liana Mestas 


2013. Photo: Liana Mestas 


ritz Haeg, Domestic Integrities A04, 


013. Photo: Liana Mestas 


*ritz Haeg, Domestic Integrities A04, 
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SUMMER IN LINCOLN 


By Harold T. McAleer 


Harold’s views of Lincoln 


>) 
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?OETRY by Susan Landon 


Baby Squirrel 


Perhaps a week old, 

he emerges into daylight alone. 
With a painfully thin body and tail, 
looking every direction 

with eager eyes, he finds 


In his ten minute foray, 

he nibbles on a stalk of grass, 
and cautiously travels six feet 
from the solace of the nest. 


© 2013 Susan Landon 


Concord Funeral Home 
page: MACRAE-TUNNICLIFFE 


funefol & ¢ 


74 Belknap at Thoreau ° Concord 
978-369-3388 « www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Lef Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 

Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi ¢ Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, iV 
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Bird Bath 


A crazed robin 

that’s been hunting 
worms in my driveway 
dunks in a deep puddle 
in the center of the street. 
After the second time, 
the robin struts off, 

and tries to ignore 

two little birds 

wading at its edge. 
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Contrail 


Silently streaming 
through the sky, 
rending its molecules, 
a wild aircraft 

soars straight 

toward the stars. 


A vapor trail 
emerges, then widens. 
Half an hour later, 

a swath of white 
wraps the evening 
sky in its arms. 


© 2013 Susan Landon 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


Would you like to advertise in The Lincoln Review? 


We are a small bi-monthly magazine over 35 years old. We are dedicated to 
publishing material of interest to the people of Lincoln. Circulation is about 325. 
Circulation of the special March-April issue is 500 and is handed out at town 
meeting. Our ad rates are: 


Regular Town Meeting Size 
? March-April 
Full page $73 $92 7.5x9.0 
Y% page $44 $55 75Xao5 
1/3 page $33 $42 3.5x6.5 
% page $28 $35 3.5x4.5 
1/8 page $23 $20 2.25x3.5 


There are additional charges for ads on the inside and back covers. 
We prefer made-up ads. The should be e-mailed to ehsmith1@yahoo.com. 
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CONCORD, MA 


978-369-1923 


NINE ACRE WINES 
is a family-run boutique beer and wine store founded in 1972. 
We specialize in smaller production hand-crafted wines, but we also sell 
main-stream larger brand wines for your convenience. 
We are pleased to serve Lincoln and the surrounding area. 


| ae 
ae PADRILLOS 
: MALBEC 


MONDAY — SATURDAY 1624 Sudbury Road 


10 AM-—8 PM WE DELIVER! Concord, MA 


www.nineacrewines.com info@nineacrewines.com 
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Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removaland Recycling .§ | | gp peace 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
at the train crossing 
781 259 8034 


LOAD 
LINICDLAL STATION -LINCOLN MA 
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NorthPoint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Cool stuff to bring your brand to life! 
www.northpointprinting.com 


Find us an 


f Facebook 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


THE PRSRT STD 
LINCOLN REVIEW US. Postage 
P.O. BOX 6245 Paid 

LINCOLN, MA 01773 Permit Nosal 


Lincoln, MA 


The 
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VOLUME 37 $3.50 
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Flurry of Shapes 
© 2013 Dilla Gooch Tingly 


BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


791-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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CONTENTS 


The cover is a wall hanging (Flurry of Shapes) by Dilla Gooch Tingley. 


Bikers enjoy riding in Lincoln. MassBike gave us permission to print a summary of the 5 
Bike Law of Massachusetts. A must read for bikers and drivers. 


Carmela D’Elia is a remember of the WriteStuff group at the Library. She alsoenjoys 10 
walking at Walden Pond. Her poem is inspired by the poet Mary Oliver. 


Farming in Lincoln. Read about pasturing cows and planting vegetable. FarmerAndy 11 
Mattox shares his knowledge with our readers. Codman Farm and the Food Project are 
now working together to be good stewards of the land. 

Maureen King-Cows on the Move 

Barbara Rhines-Codman Cows 
Palmer Faran travels to Boston during restaurant week. You will enjoy her MBTA ride. 14 


“Margaret Kemble Gage” is another chapter from associate editor Jeanne M. Bracken 15 
work-in-progress from the Battle Road. 


For tennis players. This will help you plan your trip to the next US Open. Rafael Nadel 16 
is waiting for you. Craig Smith is ready to go again. 


Sparrow is now a poet and she shares her themes of life entitled “Dog Days.” Thank 21 
you, Rhoda Taschioglou for finding his poem on your pillow. 


Monday to Saturday there are events in the local Library. Barbara Myles, the Director, 22 
gives you the low down. 


Classic Jazz at the Lincoln Public Library presents the upcoming season. 24 


The Lincoln-Sudbury High School Scholarship Committee awards a merit scholarship 28 
at the Awards Assembly each year. Last May Alicia Perry received the award. 


Harold Smith visited the remodeled Town Office Building with camera in hand. 30 
Have you walked through Adams Woods in Lincoln? Jason Felsch tells us that in 33 
1977 it was opened to the public. On October 6 this fall there will be a walk 

in the woods 


A Challenge to our Readers 


We are trying something new for the November-December issue. We will commemorate the 
50" anniversary of the Assassination of JFK. Where were you when you heard the news? 
How did it affect you? We welcome short pieces, about 200 words. Due date is November 1. 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning Tio Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 


781-899-6698 
Nodrog01@verizon.net 


Bike Law 


Reprinted with permission from MassBike, The 

Massachusetts Bicycle Coalition that fosters a 
-“bicycle-friendly environment and encourages 
bicycling for fun, fitness, and transportation.” 


Do you know your rights of the road? Do you know 
‘what your responsibilities are when biking in 
Massachusetts? Here is a summary of 
Massachusetts’ bike law that covers equipment, 
riding, safety standards, races, violations, and 
penalties. This law applies to all cyclists in 
Massachusetts — even you! 


For exact requirements, please read the complete 
text of the laws pertaining to bicyclists and 
bicycling in Massachusetts. General Laws of the 
‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Chapter 85, 


Section 11b, Chapter 85, Section 1 lc, and Chapter 
85 Section | 1d. 


Your rights 


You may ride your bicycle on any public road, 
street, or bikeway in the Commonwealth, except 
limited access or express state highways where 
signs specifically prohibiting bikes have been 
‘posted. 


e You may ride on sidewalks outside business 
districts, unless local laws prohibit sidewalk 
riding. 

e You may use either hand to signal stops and 
turns. 

/ e You may pass cars on the right. 
_e If you carry children or other passengers 


inside an enclosed trailer or other device that 


will adequately restrain them and protect 


helmets. 

e You may hold a bicycle race on any public 
road or street in the Commonwealth, if you 
do so in cooperation with a recognized 
bicycle organization, and if you get approval 
from the appropriate police department 
before the race is held. 


e You may establish special bike regulations 
for races by agreement between your bicycle 
organization and the police. 

e You may have as many lights and reflectors 
on your bike as you wish. 


Your responsibilities: you MUST do these things 


e You must obey all traffic laws and 
regulations of the Commonwealth. 

e You must use hand signals to let people 
know you plan a stop or turn. 

e You must give pedestrians the right of way. 

e You must give pedestrians an audible signal 
before overtaking or passing them. 

e You may ride two abreast, but must 
facilitate passing traffic. This means riding 
single file when faster traffic wants to pass, 
or staying in the right-most lane on a mullti- 
lane road. 

e You must ride astride a regular, permanent 
seat that is attached to your bicycle. 

e You must keep one hand on your handlebars 
at all times. 

e If you are 16 years old or younger, you must 
wear a helmet that meets U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission requirements on 
any bike, anywhere, at all times. The helmet 
must fit your head and the chin strap must 
be fastened. 

e You must have your headlight and taillight 
on if you are riding anytime from 1/2 hour 
after sunset until 1/2 hour before sunrise. 

e You must wear reflectors on both ankles if 
there are no reflectors on your pedals. 

e You must notify the police of any accident 
involving personal injury or property 
damage over $100. 


Your responsibilities: you MAY NOT do these 
things 


e You may not carry a passenger anywhere on 
your bike except on a regular seat 
permanently attached to the bike, or to a 
trailer towed by the bike. 

e You may not carry any child between the 
ages of | to 4, or weighing 40 pounds or 
less, anywhere on a single-passenger bike 
except in a baby seat attached to the bike. 
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their heads in a crash, they need not wear 


Wellesley Free Library 


530 Washington Stre 
Vellesiey MA 02482 


ART QurlTs 


DILLA Booth TIN4ALEY 
October 2-30, 2013 


Artist Reception in the Wakelin Room 
Saturday October 5, 3-5 pm 
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Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


S88 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 


Spring Rain 


Organic Skincare Spa 


We are your Ultimate One 
Stop Skincare. 


Clarifying Facials, AHA Fruit Pulp and 
Cellulite Elimination Treatments. 


1345 Main St., | Waltham, MA. 02451 
781.895.0010 | www.SpringRainSpa.com 
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The child must be able to sit upright in the 
seat and must be held in the seat by a 
harness or seat belt. Their hands and feet 
must be out of reach of the wheel spokes. 
You may not carry any child under the age 
of 1 on your bike, even in a baby seat; this 
does not preclude carrying them in a trailer. 
You may not use a siren or whistle on your 
bike to warn pedestrians. 

You may not park your bike on a street, 
road, bikeway or sidewalk where it will be 
in other people’s way. 

You may not carry anything on your bike 
unless it is in a basket, rack, bag, or trailer 
designed for the purpose. 

You may not modify your bike so that your 
hands are higher than your shoulders when 
gripping the handlebars. 

You may not alter the fork of your bike to 
extend it. 


Your responsibilities: equipping your bike 


Your bike must have a permanent, regular 
seat attached to it. 

Your brakes must be good enough to bring 
you to a stop, from a speed of 15 miles an 
hour, within 30 feet of braking. This 
distance assumes a dry, clean, hard, level 
surface. 

At night, your headlight must emit a white 
light visible from a distance of at least 500 
feet. A generator-powered lamp that shines 
only when the bike 1s moving 1s okay. 

At night, your taillight must be red and must 
be visible from a distance of at least 600 
feet: 

At night, your reflectors must be visible in 
the low beams of a car’s headlights from a 
distance of at least 600 feet. Reflectors and 
reflective material on your bike must be 
visible from the back and sides. 


Penalties 


Violations of any of these laws can be 
punished by a fine of up to $20. Parents and 
guardians are responsible for cyclists under 


the age of 18. The bicycle of anyone under 
18 who violates the law can be impounded 
by the police or town selectmen for up to 15 
days. 


Motorist Responsibilities (see MGL Chapter 89, 
Section 2 and Chapter 90 Section 14) 


Motorists and their passengers must check 
for passing bicyclists before opening their 
door. Motorists and their passengers can be 
ticketed and fined up to $100 for opening 
car or truck doors into the path of any other 
traffic, including bicycles and pedestrians. 
Motorists must stay a safe distance to the 
left of a bicyclist (or any other vehicle) 
when passing. Motorists are also prohibited 
from returning to the right until safety clear 
of the bicyclist. 

Motorists must pass at a safe distance. If the 
lane is too narrow to pass safely, the 
motorist must use another lane to pass, or, if 
that is also unsafe, the motorist must wait 
until it is safe to pass. 

Motorists are prohibited from making abrup 
right turns (“right hooks”) at intersections 
and driveways after passing a cyclist. 
Motorists must yield to oncoming bicyclists 
when making left turns. The law expressly 
includes yielding to bicyclists riding to the 
right of other traffic (e.g., on the shoulder), 
where they are legally permitted but may be 
more difficult for motorists to see. 
Motorists may not use the fact that bicyclist 
were riding to the right of traffic as a legal 
defense for causing a crash with a bicyclist. 


More information is available at www.massbike.or 
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Poetry 


Response to Mary Oliver 


By Carmela d’Elia 


Mary Oliver’s poem “The Summer Day” is my inspiration 
and my response is a poem. Oliver lives in Provincetown, 
Mass. She is the winner of the National Book Award and 
the Pulitzer Prize for New and Selected Poems, vol. 1. She 
has written many poetry books and four books of prose. 
Stephen Dobyns from the New York Times Book Review 
says, “One of the astonishing aspects of Oliver’s work is 
the consistency of tone over this long period. What 
changes is an increased focus on nature and an increased 
precision with language that has made her one of our best 


poets.” 


I don’t know what mindfulness does 
Do birds meditate? 

The heron stands in the sun 

Is the deer mindful when it stops? 
The lilies’ perfume 

Our young forest growing older 


I know that I can walk aimlessly 
Along Walden’s path 

Watching the reflective light 
With my head full of ideas 
Filling my mind with worries 

A state of mind not fully aware 


Is mindfulness given or strived for? 
Does it make a difference? 

The lilies are in bloom 

That’s how they let us know 

Maybe the heron is focused on her prey 
Who knows? 


10 


Sitting 

Looking out into the woods 
Is a good way 

To start the day 


Then a scarlet tanager 
Begins to sing 
He is so sure of himself 


I cannot say why 
I will not try 

To talk you into 
Being mindful 
Or not 

It’s your choice 


But I ponder 
The heron standing 
What could this be 
If it isn’t meditating? 
So I just watch her 
With the hope to write! 
Copyright 2013 by Carmela d’Elia 
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COWS ON THE MOOVE 


By Maureen Kin 


In his third year as farmer at Codman Farm, 
Andy Mattox is sitting at the long wooden table that 
takes up most of the office attached to the barn. There 
are fresh eggs on the counter, a new set of stairs on the 
farmhouse, and he has just finished showing the barn for 
a future function. “You better get me now while I’m in 
between tasks,” he says pulling out a captain’s chair. 

Clad in a hooded sweatshirt that spells out 
DIRT on the back, Mattox is talking about a new three 
way deal put together with Codman Farm, The Food 
Project’s farmer Tim Laird and The Lincoln 
Conservation Commission. When he phones Laird to 
bring him into the conversation, there’s no answer. Of 
his fellow farmer Mattox says with a grin, “He’s 
probably out pulling carrots.” 

The two Lincoln farmers have sparked a five 
year deal that will rotate their Baker Bridge North and 
Codman North pastures between pasturing cows and 
planting vegetables. The deal should improve The Food 
Project’s soil quality and gain more pasture for 
Codman’s Red Devon cows, a heritage breed in 
Massachusetts. 

“Andy was looking for more land, we were 
looking for fertile sustainable soil and it just came into 
play,” explains Laird as a passing hummingbird hovers 
over his garlic blossoms. 

The agricultural design of integrating animal 
husbandry and vegetable cultivation into a mutually 
beneficial rotation was first brought to national attention 
by Joel Salatin’s Polyface Farm in Virginia. Says Laird, 
“Grazing cattle and possibly other animals on our cover- 
cropped land will reduce mowing requirements and their 
manure will enrich the soil’s fertility and biodiversity. 
Codman, for their part, will gain high quality grazing 
land. Alternation with vegetable crops creates better 
pastures and healthier vegetables.” 
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The Food Project has also been busy with their 
seven week summer program where teens from Boston 
and MetroWest come out to The Food Project’s 26 acre 
farm to learn about life and agriculture. The program’s 
emphasis is on teamwork in planting, weeding, 
harvesting, and public speaking, teaching teens about 
themselves and each other. 

“The theme I’ve heard from kids is that they 
were looking for something, some way to do something 
positive and we kind of guide them,” says Laird. “It gets 
them thinking about the food system and their place in 
it.” Three of The Food Project’s participants have gone 
on to agriculture schools at Cornell, The University of 
Vermont and The University of Massachusetts. 

Laird’s new venture with Codman provides 
The Food Project with yet another unique opportunity. 
“Introducing animals will augment our productivity and 
soil health and put us into a close and productive 
collaboration with a historic agricultural institution in 
Lincoln,” he says. 

“We want to be good stewards of the land,” says 
Mattox in his hooded sweatshirt that says The Food 
Project on the front left hand corner. 

Copyright 2013 by Maureen King 
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This article appeared in the August 2013 Codman 
Community Farm’s Newsletter 


Codman’s Cows 


by Barbara Rhines 


Farmer Andy Mattox recently shared a few facts 
with me about the Codman cows. It answers some 
of my questions and may answer some of yours as 
well. 


Codman Community Farm has a herd of 35 
registered Red Devon beef cows. Red Devons are a 
heritage breed originating in England and are 
known for their hardiness to all weather and also 
their natural ease at calfing. Unlike dairy cows, 
which require human help, the Devons can birth 
their calves unassisted. 


Codman’s Red Devons are pastured on Old 

Sudbury Road at the van Leer conservation land and 
at the Page Road fields. Residents will also note 
that some of Codman’s cows spend their time at the 
field located at the corner of Concord Road (Route 
126) and Codman Road. This field is called 
“Codman North” and is in rotation with The Food 
Project. The cows will enrich the soil there for 
several years and then The Food Project will once 
again plant in the field. 


Feeding and watering are easily managed. “Seven 
months of the year the cows are eating grass. That 
gives us the grass-fed beef that is so healthy and 
appreciated by members of Codman Farm’s new 
Meat CSA and also available in the Codman Farm 
Store,” explains Andy. 


When the weather brings snow, the cattle are fed 
Codman Farm hay and remain in the fields. Andy 
points out that while there are sheds for the animals, 
the breed truly prefers to be outside, even in the 
snow and share the warmth of the other herd 
members. 
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During the hot summer, some passersby have 
wondered about the water. Andy says that each 
cow drinks up to 20 gallons per day but also can go 
for long stretches without water. That is a moot 
point though because automatic waterers are in each 
Codman field. This summer, three Lincoln high 
school students worked through the heat to dig the 
long trench to lay piping for a water system in 
Codman North. 


Of the 35 Red Devons, there are 11 breeding 
females. Two calves are expected during August, 
and there have been eight calves born to Codman 
during 2013. The males are castrated right after 
birth (by Andy) and that means they will one day 
become Codman beef. There is also a Codman bull 
who does his work and is supported (morally) by a 
long-time Codman Farm resident, Herman the wate 
buffalo. 
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Country Bumpkins in the 
Big City 


or Automation! It’s a new world! 


by Palmer Faran 


The last two weeks of August are Restaurant 


Week in Boston, when special menus are offered at 
a prix fixe, so my friend and I decided that we 
needed to visit the big city. 

First we went online to check the restaurants 
- 200 of them! What choices! Italian, French, 
American, Mediterranean, Seafood, Mexican, 
Spanish, Asian. That’s just for types of cuisines. 
Then there is location: Beacon Hill, Back Bay, 
South End, Waterfront, North End, Charlestown, 
Brookline. Yes, the listings extend out to Concord, 
Wellesley, and even Lincoln, our own AKA Bistro. 
But we were determined to go to the city. 

Online searching is difficult for those of us 
technologically challenged. Each restaurant has a 
web site with menus and a map. Now for location - 
the Waterfront? Here’s one, but it’s Mexican (I get 
enough Mexican in Arizona visiting my daughter). 
Here’s another, oh, only serves lunch. Back Bay? 
There’s Top o’ the Hub? Too touristy. Capital 
Grille? It’s in Chestnut Hill. What about...? Uh,oh 
Brookline. Let’s not do Beacon Hill, I used to live 
there. Although it’s changed drastically since I 
tripped along the brick and cobblestone sidewalks. 
Each time we go to another site we have to 
backtrack, click on Previous Page and often end up 
on my home page and start all over again. 

After an hour of this, my friend says “Oh 
let’s just pick one.” 

We happen to be at the ‘M’s. “Here’s 
Mistral. That’s in the Back Bay. They have salmon, 
chicken, steak.” 

“T’ve heard of that. Let’s do it. Let’s go 
tonight.” 

I call the restaurant. Yes, they have a table 
for two tonight. 6’o’clock? Yes. They inform me 
it’s about a five minute walk from either Arlington 
or Copley stations. 


Unsure about the exact location and what 
the parking situation might be (not to mention the 
expense), we decide to take the subway. My friend 
has a Charlie Card and wants to use it. 

We park at Woodland Station, one stop before 
Riverside, and walk to the train stop. Inside is a 
machine to use the Charlie card and issue a ticket, 
but nobody to take the ticket or explain how it 
works. We make a few stabs at the machine, but the 
train arrives before we have figured it out. We 
board, show the card to the driver and give her 
whatever money is necessary. That seems to work 
well. The trip is uneventful, at first passing along 
the back yards of houses that present their best faces 
to the front. Then past houses that are closer 
together and a little shabbier. The train finally 
reaches Fenway and goes underground, louder, 
dirtier and crowded. 

We get off at Arlington Station, with the 
Public Garden behind us, and climb up the stairs to 
breathe in fresh air. On this beautiful summer night, 
Boston is its usual wonderful self--busy people on 
their way home from work, cars winding along 
crowded, confusing streets. 

The restaurant is on Columbus Avenue, 
about three blocks away. The exterior is plain, but 
inside is simple elegance: tall windows bringing in 
light, white tablecloths and napkins, a suave maitre 
d’. Our waiter offers the prix fixe menu with wine 
list. The appetizer is gnocchi with truffles and crab 
meat in a light sauce and is delicious. The entree is 
pan-fried steak with English Stilton cheese and port 
wine, or grilled pork chop with a corn and peach 
panzanella (a Tuscan salad of bread, onions and 
tomatoes) and sherry vinaigrette. The wine is 
superb. For dessert we choose chocolate pots de 
creme with raspberries and a dollop of creme 
fraiche. To die for. 
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After such a meal a walk is required. Along 
Dartmouth Street, past the Boston Public Library 
and Trinity Church, through Copley Plaza to the 
MBTA station. 

Aha! Another test. There are no ticket takers 
or anyone to take the Charlie card. Machines! The 
wave of the future. “Tap your Charlie Card” say the 
instructions. Okay. Nothing. Press the screen, then 
what. Around us people are swiping their cards too 
fast for us to see and hurrying through the turnstiles 
that aren’t turnstiles now but gates (sort of). We 
look for someone to ask. They are mostly talking 
fast and loud on their cell phones in languages other 
than English: Indian, I think, Spanish, and maybe 
Arabic? A strong hot breeze sweeps through the 
Station. Beads of perspiration dot our foreheads. 
Finally a group of three young people arrive at the 
machines and one young woman sees our plight and 
tries to help us. She shows us what to do, how to 
scan the Charlie card in the proper place, press the 
screen for the right amount and place the money in 
the correct slot. It works! We succeed in getting a 
ticket. Now we have to go through the gates. I slip 

in behind this young woman, which I’m apparently 
not supposed to do. My friend finds the right gate 
-and manages to get through. We board the train, 
feeling foolish, and act as though we knew all along 
how to do this. The young people smile at us 
tolerantly and kindly do not make fun of the old 
ladies from the country. 

“Do you think,” I whisper to my friend, “we 
should explain that we live in the country with the 
cows and horses and chickens?” 

As we debate this question, the helpful 

young woman smiles at us and waves as she gets off 
the train. 

The next day the Boston Globe runs an 
article about people slipping through the gates and 
onto the trains without paying. The MBTA has 
security cameras taking pictures. Are they amused 
by pictures of our frazzled faces and flyaway hair? 
Is the NSA checking us out? Oh, for a live person in 
this world of technology! 

Copyright 2013 by Palmer Faran 
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Margaret Kemble Gage, Boston, 


Late Winter 1775 


Margaret Kemble I was born 
Daughter of New Jersey’s clan 
Of Businessmen, all well to do 
Politicals and merchantmen. 


Fancy balls and dinners fine 
Charmed my youth—such fun I had 
With suitors eager for my hand 
Which promised powers inherited 
Of manors grand and leisure ways. 


Daughter of America, I was 

Yet then by marriage Britain’s spouse. 

I chose a military man 

Who served the King with pride all sure 

Of right and might and royal deeds 

To signal the unchanging world of wealth 
Where some are served and some serve well 
And some would break away. 


Removed to London for a year 
We missed the early slippage 

As the colonists forsook the King 
To sanction liberty. 


The seeds were sown that awful year, 

That torn-heart time the General 

Was charged to quell the fires 

The rebels torched of independence— 
Those rebels friends of mine, my kin, 

Neighbors, townsfolk—known to me. 
Beloved. 


Thomas Gage the General, 

The King’s Commander, now by Boston cursed— 
Beloved too—my husbandman and sire 

To our many sons and daughters, 

Some in England schooling now. 

My homeland, my America, foes to my Beloved. 
How could I choose? 


What fealty to the royal crown outweighs 
My loyalty to home and kin? 

What ardor for my wedded spouse 

Could swell beyond my duty for 

My ancestral land? 


© 2013 Jeanne Munn Bracken 
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US Open Trip 2013 


By Craig Smith 


I recently went to NYC city to visit friends and 
attend the US Open. Here are my recounting and 
some tips for the tennis fan going to see some great 


tennis. 


There are many important items to bring for a day 
of tennis. The weather for the two days I went was 
sunny and warm so I packed with that in mind: 


E 


i) 


Sunglasses. These are extremely important. 
There is no way it can be healthy for your 
eyes to be outside that long without 
protection. Screw stylish and get 
wraparound sunglasses. 

Hat. Again, more protection from the sun. I 
wore my Red Sox cap but that wasn’t good 
enough. I recommend a hat with a 
reasonable sized brim—don’t block the view 
of your tennis loving neighbor. 

Sunscreen. Apply multiple times during the 
day as you will sweat. 

Long sleeved synthetic shirt. This is my “go 
to” piece of apparel under sunny conditions. 
It provides protection from the sun and 
allows me to sweat without it being 
absorbed. It also limits the exposed surface 
area and looks sporty. 

Water bottle. Bring it filled but don’t worry 
about refilling it. There are plenty of 
bathrooms and water fountains. TIP: Even if 
you don’t have a ticket to a stadium you can 
get to bathrooms in the stadium and they are 
usually less crowded than the bathrooms 
near the field courts. 


Cover your legs. Sometimes you won’t have 
the option where you sit. Seats in that shady 
spot near the top of the field courts (with 
back support) are all taken. So while your 
upper body and face are protected you still 
need to protect the rest of your body. I prefer 
not to lather sunscreen all over my body (in 
the year 2030 they'll declare Zinc a health 
hazard, I’m sure!) so I brought a light 
windbreaker (just in case it rained) and put it 
over my legs. If you know it won’t rain, then 
a towel would be better because it doubles 
as a seat cushion. A useful item, a seat 
cushion, but I found I survived without it. 

A bag with a shoulder strap. You cannot 
bring a backpack on the grounds of Flushing 
Meadows so I brought a small bag. However 
carrying it around all day in my hands 
proved tiresome. A small bag with a 
shoulder strap (something like a camera bag 
might have been nice). 


Other random tips: 


Ground tickets are the best. I’m not a fan of 
the big stadiums. You get a great view of the 
action compared to the stadium seats. At 
approximately $75 per day it’s a bargain and 
you can stay on the grounds all day and into 
the night—you don’t have to leave. You still 
can’t get into any of the stadiums but that’s 
OK as the tennis is still amazing. Look for 
matches between two unranked players (or a 
low vs an unranked player) on the ground 
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courts. Yes, it’s not Federer or Nadal but it’s 
usually great tennis and a great fight. 

Food is expensive there. A pastrami cost $16 
(it was good but not that good) and a roasted 
veggie sandwich cost $14. A beer ranges 
between $7.50 (peak organic) to $9.50 
(Heineken with Commemorative glass). I 
didn’t bring a lunch but I did bring snacks— 
multiple apples and snack bars made it 
possible for me to make it the day without a 
second run to the food court. I don’t mind 
paying those prices for food; I just don’t 
want to pay that twice in one day. 

Stay with a friend. I was lucky. Very, very 
lucky. I have a friend (and I hope a new 
friend) in the city. Staying with friends made 
it possible for me to risk $150 on tickets 
rather without adding a hotel. By risk I 
mean if it rained and play was called for the 
day I only lost money on the ticket. There’s 
plenty to do in the city so I won’t be bored. 
Do not drive to the US Open. Take public 
transport. I was in up-town so I took the 6 to 
Grand Central (42nd) and then took the 7 to 
Queens. This was easy, comfortable and 
very affordable. 

Don’t attend more than two days in a row. 
Ugh. I was burnt out at the end of the second 
day. Plus, NYC is right there and worthy of 
a visit. Comedy Clubs! Restaurants! Central 
Park! Grand Central Station! 

Use the South Gate. You'll be dumped from 
the metro right at the East Gate. Don’t be 
fooled. Loop around the grounds to the left 
and enter from the South Gate. The line is 
shorter. Plus, youll know where to go (the 
park) when you need a break from people. 
The park is a great place to lie down and 
relax for 30 minutes and regain your focus. 
To leave the grounds and for reentry, you'll 
need your ticket and get stamped. 

Get there fairly early. You don’t necessarily 
need to get there at 10am (when the grounds 


Mikhail Youzhny is a very interesting 
player. I saw him take on Dolgopolovy and 
while his opponent arguably had a better 
serve and seemed to have more power on his 
strokes Youzhny was, I thought, smarter. He 
changed speeds and gave Dolgopolov 
nothing to work with. He won with his 
brain, not just his obvious talent. The variety 
of pace he employed during the match was 
something you don’t see or think about often 
at my level of play. For me, it is often about 
making the shot, not about negating the 
opponent’s strength while maximizing your 
own (of course it should be—see the book 
Winning Ugly by Brad Gilbert). I don’t 
think Youzhny won ugly at all; it was in fact 
a brilliant display of tennis. He went on 
again to beat Tommy Haas, a player ranked 
9 spots ahead of him. 

I immediately liked Youzhny not for the 
reasons above. But instead because he 
played doubles as well. These days players 
rarely play doubles and singles. I think 
doubles improves your game-especially 
your volleying. Lendl would have been well 
served by playing doubles. 

Simona Halep was easily the best player I 
saw at the US Open. She played against 
Vekic and absolutely crushed her. The 
confidence she displayed on the court could 
be best described as her saying “here’s my 
game and just try, try to beat me”. She 
painted lines. She moved Vekic around with 
easy and blunted her best attempts at 
offense. She was fit and focused. She went 
on to beat Kirilenko (ranked 7 above her) in 
the next round 6-1, 6-0. Watch out. 

Tim Smyczek is a wonderful player and 
worth watching. He was composed and 
steady in his five setter against Bogomolov. 
He was beat in the next round in another 
five setter but showed he has a lot of talent 
and composure. 


Hopefully I'll get back to NYC before another 12 
years passes by. It’s just too much fun! 


open) unless you hate lines. I got there at 
10am on Thursday and was in the grounds in 
10 minutes. When I got there at 10:30 (on a 
Friday however) it took me 30-35 minutes to 
get in. The line was constantly moving so it 
didn’t feel long. 

A couple of thoughts on the players I watched: 
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Sparrow is a Poet 
By Rhoda Taschioglou 


After her initial excitement last June about 
taking the “Poetry of Pets” course online with her Woof- 
_ Mac Pupster Pad, Sparrow has become increasingly 
_ withdrawn about sharing her artistic experience. It 
_ began well with her enthusiastic acceptance of our offer 
_to look over our poetry book collection, which gave a 
whole new meaning to the expression “paw through”! 

_ But as the oppressive heat wave descended and she 

_ worked avidly at her Pad, she was clearly reluctant to 

_ share her material with us. 

Our only conversation about her opus was a 

_ brief recap of the origin of the phrase “dog days,” the 
period lasting from 20 days before through 20 days after 
the alignment of Sirius (Sparrow’s favorite, the dog 

_ star) with the rise and setting of the sun. That was when 
_she mentioned she was using “Dog Days” as a theme for 
her poetry which, she had learned in the course, need not 
rhyme but should engage the reader in the experience by 
use of descriptive phrases evoking the emotion the poet 
feels. 

Sull, no offer to let us read her poems. 

Then last week, exasperated by our failure to 
buy her favorite cheese and our insistence on cutting her 
nails, she decided to share some of her major poetic 
themes, including the fact that life with us can be very 
frustrating. And so this poem from The Dog Days 
collection appeared on our pillow. 


Time for our Walk 


“Time for our walk, pupster,” she calls. We'll 
do an hour.” 


I can hardly wait—a beautiful day, 70 degrees, 


low 

humidity, slight breeze—after that awful heat 
wave. 
I get up, have a delicious stretch, run to the 
kitchen. 


My leash and collar are on the shelf. 
Shaking with eagerness, I sit down in front of 
her and extend 
my neck for the collar. 
But she’s rummaging for her [Pod buds. 
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The Audubon clock bird sings out: 10 AM. 


No sign of the [Pod buds, so she goes to look for 
them in the bedroom. 

Pacing , I follow, then see that she’d forgotten to 
put on her sneakers. 

She heads for the closet , digs out the sneakers 
and some dirty socks 

that she puts in the hamper. 

Slumping on the bedroom floor, I wait while she 
ties her sneakers. 


Now, deciding she should do some laundry, she 
pulls out the hamper, takes it to the cellar stairs, 
then changes her mind and leaves it there. 

I trot behind as she goes to the living room to 
check her purse for the IPod buds. No buds 
there, but she pauses to clean her hairbrush. 


Then back to the kitchen. I get ready for the 
collar. But seeing the coffee pot wasn’t 
washed, she begins to empty the grounds. After 
that, of course, she’Il clean the sink. 


Gazing out at the cardinal in our feeder, I 
recheck the clock: 10:25. 


Now I jump up and put my paws on the counter , 
dislodging my leash. 

It falls to the floor, along with the [POod buds 
that had been under it. 

(Smart move, Sparrow!) .“You want to leave | 
see,” she says. “Aha! There are the buds!” I sit, 
extend my neck, and she puts the collar on. 


As we leave I look again at the clock : 10:35. 
I wonder what time our hour-long walk will 


end... 
Copyright 2013 by Rhoda Taschiaglou 
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What’s New at the Library? 


By Barbara Myles, Director 


A new season begins at the Lincoln Public 
Library! Your favorite programs are back along 
with new programs. The Friends of the Lincoln 
Library purchased a pass to Old Sturbridge Village, 
which is only an hour’s drive away. Did you know 
that you can sign up for passes yourself at the 
library's website, www.lincolnpl.org? Other 
museum passes available at the library are: Boston 
by Foot, Boston Children’s Museum, Boston 
Harbor Islands, Concord Museum, deCordova, 
Franklin/Stone Zoos, Fruitlands Museum, Garden in 
the Woods, Gardner Museum, Griffin Museum of 
Photography, Harvard Art Museums, Historic New 
England, Institute of Contemporary Arts, Mass. 
Audubon, Mass. State Parks, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Museum of Science, New England Aquarium, 
Orchard House, Peabody Essex Museum, and 
Wheelock Family Theater. Your donations to the 
Friends pay for these passes. Thank you! 


Mondays 

Together Time Tales is a book group for 
children in the second and third grades and their 
parents. TTT meets on the first Monday of the 
month at 6 p.m. Lincoln Open Mike Acoustic 
(LOMA) meets on the second Monday evening of 
each month (except for holidays when they meet a 
different Monday). Local talent (perhaps you!) 
perform as well as a featured performer. If you are 
not a performer, join the audience. The theme for 
this year’s Mystery Monday book group is “From 
the Page to the Screen.” The season begins on 
September 23 with a potluck dinner and the movie, 
“Sherlock: a Study in Pink.” 
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Tuesdays 

Preschool stories for ages 3 to 5 begin on 
Tuesday, October | at 11 a.m. Drop in to listen to 
the stories and meet new friends. Do you enjoy 
watching foreign films? The Lincoln Library 
Film Society meets on most Tuesday evenings. To 
receive advance notice of the upcoming films, send 
an email request to 
lincolnlibraryfilmsociety @ gmail.com. 


Wednesdays 

Kids’ Lego Club for ages 5 and up meets at 
4 p.m. on the first Wednesday of the month. We 
provide the Legos, you provide the creativity! The 
Lego creations are displayed in the Children’s 
Room between meetings. Photo Share meets on 
the first Wednesday evenings of the month. Bring 
photos to display on a big screen or join the 
audience. This is a time to learn from other 
photographers and share your expertise. Classic 
Jazz begins its 31* season on September 11 (the 
second Wednesday of the month) with a multi- 
media presentation by Harold McAleer. The Write 
Stuff provides a supportive opportunity for writers | 
to share their work, receive thoughtful critiques, and 
polish their skills on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays each month. 

Four authors will talk about their new 
books on Wednesday evenings this fall at the 
library. On September 18 Joanne Hadlock 
discusses her book, Living Smart After 50! The 
Experts” Guide to Life Planning for Uncertain 
Times. Richard Pennington, the author of Low Art 
Tile — John Gardner Low and the Artists of 
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Boston’s Gilded Age, will speak about Low’s 
ceramics company on October 30. Sue Klem, 
author of The Nature of Lincoln, will give a talk on 
November 20 called “Lincoln By The Land” and 
will answer the question, “What makes Lincoln, 
Lincoln?” Brayton Shanly's new book is The Many 
Sides of Peace: Christian Nonviolence, the 
Contemplative Life, and Sustainable Living. At 7 
p.m. on December 18 Brayton will speak about his 
quarter century of living off the land and working in 
community to build a more peaceful and 
responsible world. 


Thursdays 
Lapsit Stories is for infants to 24 month 
toddlers and meets at 10 a.m. on Thursday mornings 
beginning October 10. In addition to stories, there 
is music and puppetry. Registration is required. 
Please sign up with Jane at jflanders@minlib.net. 
Do you have a child in the 4" through 6" grade who 
likes to read and talk about what they are reading? 
If so, Books and Bites meets at 3:30 p.m. twice a 
month beginning on October 10. 


Fridays 

This year’s theme for the Friday Morning 
book group is, “Fave Raves,” which are favorite 
books of members in the book group. The season 
begins on September 27 with Rin Tin Tin by Susan 
Orlean. Terrific Twos begins on October 11. 
These programs include stories, music, movement, 
and puppetry. Registration is required. Please sign 
up with Jane at jflanders @ minlib.net. 


Saturdays 
Super Saturday Stories take place on the 
first Saturday of the month at 2 p.m. and are for 
children in Kindergarten through first grade. On the 
third Saturday of the month, Traditional Jazz 
_ Jams take place at the library (or sometimes at 
Bemis Hall). Join in on the jazz jams or join the 
' audience or maybe even dance! 


. Special Programs 
Discover India takes place over the October 
19 weekend. The library will host the Odissi Dance 
Workshop on Saturday, October 19 at 3:45 p.m. 
‘Come see Indian classical dancing which is based 
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on storytelling through hands, body movements, 
and expression. 

Halloween programs for children begin on 
October 23 at 4 p.m. with magician Debbie 
O’Carroll. On Friday, October 25 at 3:30 p.m. 
Movies and Muffins will show fall-themed movies 
based on beloved children’s books. Preschool 
Halloween Stories (but not too scary stories) are 
read by Amy and Jane. Wear your costume if you 
dare! 


So there you have it: some old favorites, 
some new things to try out. All at the Lincoln 
Public Library, starting this fall. Come on down! 
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Concord Funeral Home 


74 Belknap at Thoreau * Concord 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 

Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi ¢« Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 


September - October 2013 


Sep 11, 2013 
Oct 09, 2013 

Nov 06, 2013 
Dec 11, 2013 
Jan 08, 2014 

Feb 12, 2014 
Mar 12, 2014 
Apr 09, 2014 
May 14, 2019 
May 


Kid won't let his 
"Muskrat Ramble", 
unless you come to CJALL 


2013-2014 Presentation Schedule. 
Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 


Harold McAleer 
Dean Smith 
John Clark 

Joel Wechsler 
Dave Whitney 
To Be Anounced 
Peter Gerler 
Nick Ribush 

To Be Anounced 
Live Concert 


(Except as noted) 
Near/Far/Old/New/Borrowed/Blue 
Pounding the Skins 


Ragtime-Beyond the Maple Leaf 
Jazz at The Bijou — Part Il 


New Orleans Jazz - Today 
Australian Jazz: The Melbourne Sound Part II 


*Will be presented in Bemis Hall, Bedford Road Lincoln at 7:00PM 
For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 
Tell them that you want to meet “The Kid”. 


Codman Community Farms 
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Harvest F 
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Sally rally 
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= ¢ -ptem ber 21, 5:00 pm in the Codman Ba 


Sa tur day, 
Dinner by Blue Ribbon Barbecue --Verrill Farm Pies for Desear 


Tickets must be purchased in advance at the Farm 
or online at www.codmanfarm.org 


st Fair 


SE 7 


Sunday, September 22, 1:00 pm - 4:00 pm 
Rooster Run * Family Games * Children's Activities * Farm Exhibits 
& Crafts * Produce & Harvest Competition * Pony Rides 


For more information, please call the farm at 781-259-0456 or email at info@codmanfarm.org 
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Barrett 


Sothebys 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


ie 


LLU), 


Lincoln $899,000* 


Boxborough $779,900 


eg 


“va } 


Concord $1,775,000 


Locally, independently owned and operated, Barrett continues its 35 year 


history of success. We are proud to bring a premier level of exposure to our 
clients’ properties and the best international network to your doorstep. 


Harvard $1,795,000 


barrettsothebysrealty.com 


Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young 
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Writing Prompt — If tomorrow Mr. Carpenter told you when you got to 
school that you could have the day off, how would you spend your free time? 


Merit Essay 2013 


By Alicia Perry 


‘Hello, there. I’m sorry that you drove all 
the way to school today for me to tell you this. 
However, I am giving you the day off.” The words 
ring in my ear as I skip on back to the parking lot to 
my car, the bangles on my wrists clanking with each 
hop. The sun is gleaming and so am I. Mr. 
Carpenter is providing me with a free pass, a day to 
myself. The question is — how will I spend it? 

Getting into my car, I turn on some oldies, 
put my sunglasses on and roll down the windows. 

It is a gorgeous day and my dashboard reads 74 
degrees Fahrenheit. I simply cannot ask for better. 
As I reverse out of my spot, I begin singing to some 
of my favorite tunes and let my mind wander a bit. 

Forty minutes later I pull into my 
grandmother’s driveway in Canton, Mass. Lifting 
my head I peer at the dainty home with the pink 
shutters and the slightly overgrown shrubbery. My 
grandmother’s name is Sheila, just like my own 
mother’s. The two of them share the same thin nose 
with the little bump in it, along with a slight 
Bostonian accent. My grandmother still lives in the 
same house my mother grew up in way back when. 
Everything about my grandmother’s house exudes 
home. 

It’ been a little while since I have visited my 
grandma and this is the first time I have driven up to 
her house alone. As I have gotten older, it has 
begun to dawn on me how truly important it is to 
cherish these memories with my grandparents as the 
years go by. At times I regret not making more of 
an effort to see them, and as I drove away for the 
high school today, I decided that I was not going to 
let this opportunity pass me by. 


“Grammy G!” I yell as I open the door, 
offering some hint as to who Iam. [I hear her 
footsteps as she gets off the sofa and comes to greet 
me. She embraces me tightly and my heart swells. 
She exclaims to me how wonderful of a surprise 
this is for her and the ends of my lips tilt upwards in 
response. 

My grandfather passed away years before I 
was born and from what I have heard he was 
incredible; the glue to my mother’s family. Truth 
be told, Ihave not been given much more to go off 
of than that — but one thing I know is that my 
grandmother thrives on living in the present. She is 
ninety years old of pure fire, grabbing hold of the 
reigns of life with every new day. I admire her for 
that. 

We spend the next few hours watching 
basketball, her favorite, and chatting about her 
bridge club. All the while my Grammy G whips up 
her delectable, and my favorite, grilled cheese 
sandwich. At twelve o’clock we go for a long walk 
and enjoy the beautiful day with which Mother 
Nature has honored us. 

Afterwards, as we make our way back to her 
house, I pull my grandmother in for another 
embrace. I tell her I want to take her on an 
adventure, and by her furrowed brow I can sense 
her apprehension. I explain that we'll be back by 
eight, in time for her to get her “must — needed 
beauty sleep” and guide her into the passenger seat 
of my car. “But...honey...I...What if?” “Gram 
don’t worry. It will be fun I promise” I answer 
softly, closing the door behind her. 
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| One hour later, we are crossing over the 
| Sagamore Bridge, overlooking the sparkling ocean 
» water with glossy eyes and wind in our hair — my 
auburn tangled curls fluttering out the window and 
Grammy G’s thin, short gray wisps twirling about. 
I catch a glimpse of my grandmother in the 
_ rearview mirror and in it I see her sweet smile, her 
eyes gazing and her face so delicate —I see youth. | 
_ have always shared my fondest memories with my 
J 


_grandmother on the shores of the Cape. Something 
about the salty air and the carefree living has always 
acted as a link between the two of us. Aside from 

_ our own houses, the Cape is home for Grammy G 
and me. 

We reach Osterville, and I continue driving 
until we reach the ocean. I park as close as I can to 
the sand and help my grandmother get out of the 
car. Stepping down onto the concrete, she says how 
unexpected all of this is, how she cannot believe we 
are here right now. I say nothing in return as no 

words can express the warmth in my heart at this 
very moment. Grammy G keeps her shoes on, as 
she always has, and I sink my toes in the sand. We 
slowly make our way down to the shore and sit 
down on the cushiony landscape, losing ourselves in 
the setting sun. The array of whimsical periwinkle 
and rose along with the illumination of the lemon 
colored sun captivates me as my grandmother 
closes her eyes. I blink a few times to gather myself 
and gently reach out to touch her veiny, sun dried 
hand. She remains motionless as a tear slips out 
from under her eye and begins its slow decent down 
her wrinkled, pale cheek. I use my other hand to 
wipe away the droplet. “Grammy, is everything all 
right?” My eyes widen as I tuck a lock of my hair 
which has come loose behind my ear, centering my 
attention on my grandmother. 
She opens her eyes, turns to me and replies, 
“You have given me not only the light of this sun, 


but a light to my life today. This is living.” And at Gloucester Cathedral's famous cloisters 
that infinite moment my grandmother and I were with fan vaulting. UK 
home. 


Copyright 2013 by Alicia Perry 
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A CAMERA WALK THROUGH OF THE 
REMODELED LINCOLN TOWN OFFICE 
. BUILDING 


Assessor’s 
Office, 
Lower 
Floor 


Landscaping at rear entrance 
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Rotunda first floor, looking up inside at old 
front door 


Sellectmens Office, first floor 


Donaldson room, first floor 


Town Clerk’s Office, first floor 
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Conservation Office, second floor 
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Town Clerk Office, first floor 


All pictures © 2013 Harold Dean Smith 
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A Survey of History at 
Adams Woods 


By Jason Felsch 


Adams Woods is a hundred acre parcel of 
woodland at the center of a conservation land use 
success story. It is bordered on the north by 
Walden Pond State Reservation, on the south by the 
Sudbury River's Fairhaven Bay, on the east by the 
old Baker Farm, and on the west by Concord’s 
Wright Woods. Altogether, the region encompasses 
more than a thousand acres largely dedicated for 
conservation. Yet Adams Woods was not always 
conservation land with hiking trails. There is a rich 
and varied history here. 

The early settlers of Concord pastured their 
livestock in several places, amongst them the wild 
lands in the southern corner of their town. In the 
1600’s, cattle driven from central Concord to the 
south found good pasture at Pleasant Meadow, an 

area northeast of Fair Haven that would later be 
known as part of Lincoln’s Baker Farm. The road 
to Pleasant Meadow is still traced today and it 
passes through Adams Woods. 

Farmer Amos Baker lived on that road in the 
-1700°s. He owned a bayonet acquired by his father 
in the French and Indian War, a conflict that began 
‘the same year Lincoln was founded. He would use 
that implement at the Old North Bridge, where he 

served along with many other men from his family. 
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Acre for acre, no part of Lincoln sent more men to 
fight the British regulars on April 19, 1775, than did 
the families living near Baker farm and Pleasant 
Meadow. New England’s “martial spirit,” as the 
first President Adams noted it, was present in this 
part of Lincoln. 

That spirit eventually yielded to a more 
contemplative time, the era of Emerson, Alcott, 
Hawthorne, and Thoreau. These thinkers walked 
among Adams Woods in the 1800’s. Thoreau was 
particularly inspired by the nature of place and 
Baker Farm was the setting of a chapter in his book 
Walden. 

When the Fitchburg Railroad came through 
in 1843, separating Walden Pond from Adams 
Woods, it drew Thoreau’s study. He wrote of the 
Irish immigrants who came to blast rock and lay 
track. At least of few of these laborers presumably 
spoke well of the area because within a generation 
many Irish families —Boyce, Lennon, Dougherty— 
came to settle in Lincoln, making notable 
contributions of their own to life in our Town. 

In 1861, steam locomotives passing Adams 
Woods would return soldiers of the Fifth 
Massachusetts Regiment to their homes here after 
the Union defeat at Bull Run. A year later, it was 
likely the same trains that carried to Concord 
paroled prisoners of war captured at Bull Run. 

After the Civil War, the New England 
economy thrived and so did railroad commerce. At 
Walden, that commerce included tourism. The 
family of railroad man Charles Heywood owned 
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beachfront property at Walden Pond and he led the 
creation of a water park on its shores in 1866. 
Dubbed “Lake Walden,” it had bath houses, boat 
houses, swings and see-saws, a dance hall, and its 
own train station. Joined by a ropewalk footbridge 
over the railroad, Lake Walden sprawled southward 
to include a racetrack and fairgrounds in Adams 
Woods. It is safe to assume that this tourist 
attraction would have expanded further had 
Emerson not seen fit to buy land that bounded the 
site shortly before Heywood launched the project. 
In its heyday, over a thousand people would come 
daily to enjoy the amenities at Lake Walden. 

This mode of commercial development of 
the land at Walden put a premium on some of the 
revitalizing virtues of the natural landscape. Not so 
the granite quarries that drove Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. from his long-time family residence in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. C.F. Adams, grandson and 
great-grandson to presidents, was seeking respite 
toward the end of a rigorous career and turned to 
Lincoln for a new home. 

Boston millionaire William A. Burnham had 
purchased the Baker farm in 1888 and built a large 
mansion there overlooking Fairhaven Bay. 
However, the stock market panic of 1893 soon 
diminished Burnham’s fortunes and provided the 
occasion for C.F. Adams to purchase the estate from 
Burnham. 

C.F. Adams invested his energies in 
developing the old Baker farm and tending the 
woodland nearby. Among the mule paths and hill 
roads that had earlier served logging, and then 
tilling, C.F. planted trees. He also drew a small 
community of workers and their families to what is 
now Red Rail Farm. Among the hands were his 
lrish teamster Dan Ryan and his foreman James 
Baker, the last of the Baker family to live there. 

After WW II, with the farm now in the 
hands of C.F.’s grandson J. Quincy Adams, a new 
Opportunity took shape. A back to nature 
movement burgeoned and there was a resurgence of 
interest in Walden. Transcendentalists made 
pilgrimages to Walden, where the lost site of 
Thoreau’s cabin had been discovered in 1945. 
Though the train station at Lake Walden was no 
more, automobiles had arrived and new throngs of 
visitors now loomed on the horizon. 


In the face of development pressures, the 
core of Adams Woods was established for public 
use beginning in 1977. It was made possible by 
generous gifts from the Adams family, not the least 
of which was Quincy Adams’ long time service on 
the Conservation Commission and his dedication to 
open space planning. According to another fellow 
commissioner, linking this natural space at Adams 
Woods to the trails at Minute Man National 
Historical Park “was part of a comprehensive plan 
that integrated the present with the past” in Lincoln. 

The history of Adams Woods spans war and 
peace, agriculture and commerce, philosophy and 
conservancy. Whether we survey its historians or 
its terrain, this forest holds many lessons for the 
best of our culture. Walking through these woods i 


no doubt the best way to benefit from them. 
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Weather permitting, the author will lead a hike 
through Adams Woods on October 6, 2013. 

Go to www.lincolnhistoricalsociety.org for event 
details. 


For further reading: 

Concord Climate for Freedom, Ruth Wheeler, 1967 
Embattled Farmers, Richard C. Wiggin, 2013 

The Great Meadow, Brian Donahue, 2004 

Walden Pond, W. Barksdale Maynard, 2004 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oi! Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333. 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


Would you like to advertise in The Lincoln Review? 


We are a small bi-monthly magazine over 35 years old. We are dedicated to 
publishing material of interest to the people of Lincoln. Circulation is about 325. 
Circulation of the special March-April issue is 500 and is handed out at town 
meeting. Our ad rates are: 


Regular Town Meeting Size 
March-April 
Full page $73 $92 7.5x9.0 
% page $44 S55 7.5x4.5 
1/3 page $33 $42 3.5x6.5 
% page $28 $35 3.5x4.5 
1/8 page 3 $23 $20 2.25x3.5 


There are additional charges for ads on the inside and back covers. 
We prefer made-up ads. The should be e-mailed to ehsmith1@yahoo.com. 
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Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
at the train crossing 
781 259 8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service te the Community 
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Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 


Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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NorthPeint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Cool stuff to bring your brand to life! 
www.northpointprinting.com 
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VOLUME 37 


Scarecrows 


~ Lincoln’s 


i 


2013 Betty Smith 


BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


791-237-2446 


www .bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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CONTENTS 


The cover illustration was taken by Betty Smith. Scarecrows are part of the Lincoln landscape 


this leafy fall. 

Three hundred and fifty runners, walkers, and dogs this fall gathered in Lincoln to 
participate in the Scarecrow Classic. . The Lincoln Land Conservation sponsors this 
race and hopes you'll join in next fall. 

We asked for contributions in honor of JFK. You will enjoy the thoughtful pieces from 
Dave Donaldson, Gwyn Loud, Bob Clark, Katherine Hall Page, Betty Smith, 

David Sykes, Jeanne Bracken and Natasha Shabat. 


Harold McAleer enjoys photography. “Words come close, but pictures don’t. You have 
to see it.” 


Memories from Sparrow. Rhoda Taschioglou explains it to the reader 


Thanksgiving reminisces from Gwyn Loud and Jeanne Bracken. And a poem 
from Ruth Ann Hendrickson. 


Classic Jazz schedule at the Lincoln Library 


Lewis Lloyd writes about remodeling a movie theater in New York City in 1962. A 
must read to understand what happened in the small theaters of the sixties. 


Mary Ann Hales shares her renovation memories in poetry form. 


Take a walk on the new sidewalk on Library Lane. Barbara Myles is hoping for an 
extension. 


Learn more about the happenings at the Thoreau Institute /t’s an active place on 
Walden Pond 


Photographer Eric Stephen Smith enjoys birding. This picture is a hoot. 
DeCordova tells us what is happening on the hill 


Ann Gillespie, a member of the WriteStuff group at Lincoln Library, shares a memoir. 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 
Elizabeth Smith 781-259-9142 
Jeanne Bracken, Assoc. Editor 


Subscriptions 
Elizabeth Smith 


Business 


Advertising 


Graphics and Art 
Harold D. Smith 


Associates 

Suze Craig 
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Rob Todd 
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Consultant 
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For next issue Submissions Due. Jan. 13, 2013. 
Please notify the editors as soon as you have a firm plan of a definite 
article and a draft developed. Inquire then as to the next final 
submission date. 


Subscription rate-one year (six issues) $15.00; two years $28.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 
The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


The Lincoln Review, a bimonthly magazine, welcomes 
articles, stories and poems from the community. It is 
dedicated to publishing material of interest to the people of 
Lincoln. We strive for diversity of content and like to publish 
the news behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested people, whether or not The Lincoln 
Review agrees. Upon the request of the author, we may be 
willing to publish material unsigned. Articles are copyrighted 
in the authors' names. Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. 

Submissions should be sent e-mail in final form to 

ehsmith] @yahoo.com. The submission may also be mailed to 
The Lincoln Review, Box 6245, Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


Driving School © 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Ca 
Maintenance And Safety. 
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THE SCARECROW 
CLASSIC 


On a glorious late October morning in 
incoln, over 350 runners and walkers gathered at 
incoln Station to participate in the first annual 
carecrow Classic 5k to benefit the Lincoln Land 
onservation Trust (LLCT). The race route 
ighlighted the beautiful fields, forests and wetlands 
iat have been preserved through the years thanks to Scarecrow Gladsie Best me Photo ©'Anvela Kearney 
ie efforts of so many committed town residents. 

Runners, walkers and even dogs started 
own Codman Road, passing Codman Farm, 
odman Estate and the beautiful conservation 
elds; they then ventured down the bike path along 
‘concord Road passing a spectacular red maple 
wamp and the picturesque and productive 
onservation fields farmed by the Food Project. A 
uick journey along Baker Bridge Road and a right 
n Woods End lead the runners and walkers into 
art of the town’s 70 miles of interconnected trails. 
iuided by hand-made life sized scarecrows and 
ager volunteers, participants finished the race by 
assing the Far Meadow hay field and returning to 
incoln Station for some post race music, food and 
in. 


BETES SS PT Ee aw arene] 


Several local residents were winners in their Scarecrow Classic Best | Photo © Angela Kearney 
articular age groups and everyone who finished 
ad a smile on their faces. The LLCT wants to 
ank all of the participants, volunteers and business 
onsors who helped make the event a resounding 
ecess. Over 50 local and regional businesses 
enerously supported the event with financial and 
-kind contributions. Proceeds from the race will 
elp support the LLCT’s stewardship, land 
cquisition and education work. 

The LLCT hopes to make the Scarecrow 
lassic an annual fun event for the Lincoln 
ommunity. For more information on the race, : : Lt mS a [re - 

“ap 


lease visit the race website 
~w.scarecrowclassic.com) and the LLCT web 


ite (www.lincolnconservation.org). 
opyright 2013 by LLCT and Geoff McGean Scarecrow Classic Photo © Debbie Antico 
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The Touch of Christmas Fair 


Saturday, Dec.14, from 10AM — 1PM 


the Stone Church 
First Parish of Lincoln 


Grab a friend, B 


ring your kids 


Handmade Crafts and Baked Goods 
Tucker's Treasures 
Nreaths and Holiday Centerpieces 
Children's Room 
Cookie and Ornament Decorating 


Lunch Served 


; Santa Arrives @ 11:00 !! Same 
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Sunday, November 24 1963 


_—- 
ee 


Happy Thanksgiving. This is one we'll really 
iss 

The news of the assassination hit us like a 
»omb; the word "shock" now has a deeper and 
nore vivid meaning for me than it ever had 
efore. What had started out as a normal Saturday 
norning of pancakes and syrup suddenly gave 
ay to shock, disbelief and then horror as the 
-onsulate confirmed the rumors, Such a senseless 
iorrible wasteful event. How terrible that one 
mall depraved mind should choose this means to 
flict its depravity on the nation and the world. 


Here in Singapore. the news made us 
mmediately and profoundly conscious of being 
Americans: we were no longer merely expatriates 
ike the British and the Australians: we were Yanks 
who had suffered a tragic loss, and as such we 
quietly closed ranks with the rest of the American 
sommunity here to receive the sympathy of our 
‘oreign hosts and reflect a moment on the sig- 
rificance of it all. We all feel that something of 
what America stands for out here - the ideals of 
yeace, law and order, respect for one's fellow man - 
aave been rudely and blatantly denied by that 
sowardly little man. Kennedy was not a great 
sresident; one would hate to see him canonized 
seside Abe Lincoln. But then he was not a bad 
sresident either. He was perhaps one of the best 
men available at the present moment and was doing 
a capable task at one of the world's toughest jobs 
We as a nation can replace him; Mrs. Kennedy and 
iis children cannot; the horrible thing is the insane 
way it happened. 


| The American Consulate quickly organized 
a memorial service at the Methodist Church. which 
was attended by the entire American community. It 
was a very moving service, moving not only 
because of the sympathy and sadness which it 
evoked, but moving also because it made you proud 
to be an American. proud to belong to a nation 
vhich, while valuing the rights of the individual. is 
ough enough and resourceful enough to be greater 
than one man For although there was sadness, 
there was not despair; though there was weeping. 
there was not hysteria. The sense of a deep and 
significant loss was coupled with a firm and proud 
determination to roll with the punch and make the 
best of a terrible tragedy in the finest tradition of all 


the Americans who have been forced to deal with 
adversity The question we expatriate Americans 
get asked most often is. “What will happen to 
America now?’ It is not without a touch of pride 
that we reply, "Nothing 


Hope all’s well. D 


This excerpt from Dave Donaldson's A Prism in the 
Window is reprinted with permission of the family. 
Copyright 2013 


JFK 
By Gwyn Loud 

I was a junior at Wellesley and had the radio 
on in my dorm room when the news came through 
of JFK's death. I was absolutely shattered. He 
represented hope, a change in the world, good 
government, and his youth, intellect, Massachusetts 
background, and cosmopolitan style spoke to me 
and so many of my friends. After hearing the news | 
wanted to be with my boyfriend in Cambridge, so | 
took the bus into town. At the bus stop and on the 
bus people were just quietly sobbing, as was I. 

Copyright 2013 by Gwyn Loud. 


November 1963 
By Bob Clark 


In November 1963 I walked to work each 
morning the length of Bourbon St. from our 
apartment in the 900 block. I would emerge from 
the French Quarter with all its engrossing sights and 
smells, cross Canal St. and plunge into the 20 story 
Baronne Bldg. Sharing this uncharacteristic New 
Orleans building, Boeing and Chrysler were 
creating the first two stages of the Saturn V Rocket. 
I was fresh out of MIT and newly married. We had 
only landed in New Orleans two months before, 
beginning our married life by being footloose; next 
stop, Australia. 

President Kennedy had, of course infused 
the Apollo Program with a lot of spirit and 
momentum; remember the words? “....we will land 
a man on the moon and safely return him within 10 
years.” Many of my Boeing colleagues were from 
Seattle and not entirely happy, having been 
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compelled to trade the snow-capped Cascades for 
the bayous of Louisiana. I felt privileged to be a 
part of all this. I was in a small group at Boeing; 
they all seemed very smart but at the same time, 
welcoming to a young buck who didn’t know a hell 
of a lot. 

How do we react when impacted by a 
horrible event? I think most of us seek a loved one. 
We want to be reassured that we’re not alone and 
have some basis for security. We are fearful that 
our comfortable routine is somehow being 
threatened. And so, that terrible morning in 
November when the news of Kennedy’s death flew 
around our small world at supersonic speed, I think 
most of us tried to contact one closest to us, as I did, 
to feel our world was still intact. Some of us may 
for a time, in our fear, react 1n a rather illogical 
manner. One of my colleagues, in that small group 
of engineers and applied mathematicians, after he 
had come out of the frozen state we all experienced, 
mumbled, “Sell, Sell!’ He was an active investor 
and actually did go to the street level of our building 
where his broker had an office; I’ve no idea if he 
really did follow thru; probably not. 

I think we are never quite the same after 
feeling impacted in such a way. Our world is 
slightly different. Before this time, I almost never 
read a newspaper, being totally self-absorbed with 
my own pursuits. I think I started looking outward 
a bit after that morning in November. 

Bob Clark, who was Harold Smith’s roommate at 
M.L.T., is a resident of upstate New York and a 
long-time subscriber to the Lincoln Review. 
Copyright 2013 by Bob Clark. 


The Legacy: A Certain Grace 
By Katherine Hall Page 


“My call is to the young in heart— 
regardless of age—to the stout in spirit, regardless 
of party—to all who respond to the spiritual call: 
‘Be strong and of good courage: be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed’.” 

President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


Lincoln author Katherine Hall Page wrote this 
piece for her New Jersey school newspaper, The 
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Lance in November 1964 and it was reprinted in 
The Newark Evening News on December 5, 1964. 


It has been a year since the tragic death of 
President Kennedy blotted out the sunshine of a 
November day. Yet the “challenge to greatness” 
expressed in countless speeches endures and will gi 
on enduring as long as there are people to listen. 

As students, we perhaps harbor different 
remembrances of him, for it was to us directly, the 
youth of the nation that he appealed. We are to be 
the inhabitants of the famed New Frontier. We are 
the future citizens who will be seeking “what we 
can do for our country.” 

Youth wants and needs stars to tie to. The 
wisdom and compassion of this man provides these 
yardsticks. His love of mankind and respect for 
human rights shine as a beacon by which we may 
set our courses. For with this love, this certain 
grace, which never left him, we hold the answer to 
his greatness. 

Now we think of him with a sense of 
tragedy and deep sorrow. The futility of and 
disbelief at his passing will never leave us, yet 
gradually his words will mean more than the 
manner of his death. These words are what we mus! 
cherish and value deeply, for they will never die, 
but will become a part of our heritage. 

Today we face the future, richer for having 
known him; but still, in all respects, “a lesser peopl 
in a lesser land.” 


Copyright 2013 by Katherine Hall Page 


The Days One President Died and 


One Didn’t 
By Betty Smith 


There are certain days in a lifetime one will 
never forget. 

Losing President Kennedy is still just a blur. 
In November 1963 I was working in the Naval 
Architecture Department at MIT. My office was on 
the second floor of building 5 on Mass. Avenue. As 
I recall a naval officer came in and told us the 
devastating news. Nobody really wanted to go 
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nywhere — should one go back to the apartment, 

all family, or friends? There were no TV’s around 
0 slowly people used the phones. | called my 
usband at 4:00 and he said he would stay and work 
or awhile. As time went by, people left. We were 
st all stunned. I walked to our apartment through 
‘entral Square. 

We had plans to have Professor Holly and 
is wife over for dinner. After talking on the phone 
vith the Hollys, we decided to carry on. Over 
linner we talked about the usual things. Eventually 
ve turned the TV on and all the reporters talked 
bout was, who was up in the window and might 
ave shot the President? Many theories. No 
nswers. 

After they left we cleaned up, wondering 
vhat the next day would hold. 

Eighteen years later. I was at the Lincoln 
chools watching the Lincoln buses pick up the 
hildren. News had just come out that President 
teagan had been shot and was being rushed to the 
\ospital in Texas. It was around 2:30 on a Monday 
fternoon and I was waiting to enter the schools. I 
vas there to lead a Creative Writing program. The 
hildren were scared and the Boston students 
vanted to go home fast but they had to wait for the 

1:00 p.m. bus. Emotionally they were very upset. 
|! “hey all knew about the assassination of JFK. They 
vondered what would happen to the country, what 
vould happen to Boston, to Lincoln and their 
amilies. One student worried if grownups would 
ia carrying guns. Eventually we settled into a 
‘lassroom and | suggested they write about 
resident Reagan and how they felt. Some Metco 
students wrote about the problems 1n the streets near 
1ome. The Lincoln students were more passive. 
Cheir Moms were waiting in the Circle for them. 
| I walked to the bus with the students 
eturning to Boston. Quietly they got into the seats. 

I had brought flowers in for them to write 
ibout. Instead I handed them to the students. 

Copyright 2013 by Betty Smith 
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Zeitgeist 63 
By David Sykes 


The studio door blew open and someone 
elled, “The president’s been shot!” Cheryl, the 
odel, grabbed a sheet and wrapped it around 


herself as the whole class scrambled past easels to 
the TV down the hall in the faculty lounge. Was this 
the Holocaust? A few months earlier, Kennedy and 
Khrushchev brought us to the edge of nuclear war 
in Cuba. No, someone muttered, must be the KKK-- 
civil rights: three months before, Medgar Evers had 
been murdered in Mississippi. For a month now, 
Dylan’s sad anthem “How many times?” had 
topped the charts. Portents and shadows were 
everywhere. 

We were Post-WWII “iron-curtain kids” 
who’d spent suburban Saturdays in our basement 
bomb shelters listening to the mid-day air-raid siren, 
shuffling cans of Spam and Dole pineapple and 
Carnation condensed milk, playing chess and 
listening to Buddy Holly’s “That'll be the day... 
when I die,” and waiting like zombies for the 
Russians to invade or blow us up. In 60 Kennedy 
had meant hope, but by ‘63 the gloom swallowed 
him too. 

Now the end was here—what to do? Two of 
us ran to my turquoise ‘55 Chrysler and, like 
Kerouac, and Neal Cassady of Ken Kesey fame, 
started driving--fast, beat, beat--hoping to get away 


hub on the edge of the Great Lakes. Panic eased 
when we got to northern Vermont with a .22 rifle, a 
12-string guitar, a mandolin-banjo and two sleeping 
bags. Snow and temperatures were falling, and we 
had no money. 

We worked odd jobs and waited on tables 
and played and sang in brick-walled, basement 
coffee houses, collecting change, waiting for the 
inevitable. Beat. Beat. Gradually we drifted down 
the Green Mountains to Club 47 in Harvard Square 
and crashed with friends in Lincoln. Months passed, 
more deaths down south—Civil Rights Workers 
Chaney, Goodman, and Schwerner. Trip to Baton 
Rouge in an old Renault looking for something. 
Still no bomb. The Beatles arrived. Desperation 
became depression and the draft board sent a letter 
like a fortune cookie: if here life ends, does it begin 
again somewhere else? Shipped to California. Got 
lucky. City Lights book store. Ferlinghetti. 
Berkeley. Twelve years. Back in Harvard Square 
and Lincoln in ’76 working in the peace barn on 
Trapelo. 

So many pasts buried in the woods beneath 
wet leaves. One more doesn’t matter. 

Copyright 2013 by David Sykes 
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JFK 


o 


By Jeanne Bracken . 


On November 22, 1963, I was sitting in 
Social Studies class at tiny Henniker High School in 
New Hampshire. Mr. Gauthier, our teacher, was 
called out of the room to take a phone call. My 
classmate Carolyn commented, “I hope everything 
is okay. The last time he was called out for a phone 
call, somebody had died.” He came back into the 
room, pale and solemn, and said that the President 
had been shot in Dallas. There were no more classes 
that day or for days after; we spent the afternoon in 
the study hall, listening to the radio. Later that week 
I was practicing driving the family station wagon 
down private roads on our property and when I 
went back to the house, I was told that Lee Harvey 
Oswald had been assassinated. 

A number of New England College students 
lived in our motel; some of them were upset but 
others, who were more conservative, seemed 
unmoved, since they didn’t like his politics much. 

As for the funeral, I remember Jackie 
Kennedy, who was so stoic, but the moment that 
moved me to tears was little John Kennedy saluting 
his father’s casket. 

My favorite phrase at that time was the line 
from Carl Sandburg’s biographies of Lincoln: “Now 
he belongs to the ages,” a quote from Edwin M. 
Stanton, who had served as Lincoln’s Secretary of 
War during the Civil War. It was fittingly used for 
JFK as well. 

It is interesting to ponder how history might 
have changed had JFK not been assassinated. 
Would Vietnam have played out in the same dismal 
fashion? Would the US’ popularity around the 
world as a result of Kennedy been sustained longer? 
What about social services? Would the President’s 
sexual transgressions have been ignored by the 
media, or would he have been judged as having feet 
of clay like so many later political figures? 

Copyright 2013 by Jeanne Munn Bracken 
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- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 
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Remembering JFK 


y Natasha Shsbat 


‘his is a story of three Americans who weren’t in America 
hen JFK was assassinated. 


y Natasha Shabat 

. Alain 

Dat ridiculous!” declared my friend Alain on a November 

ay twenty-five years ago. “She no will ask of president 
urder.” 

Yes she will!” I insisted. ““When the twenty-fifth anniversary 
omes up next week, everyone is going to talk about where 

ey were when they heard JFK was shot.” 

lain folded his arms across his stubborn French chest. “I am 
ot believing. Everyone ask zis question on old president? No, 
nnot be so.” 

ell then you’d better have a story ready, otherwise your 
ew American girlfriend is going to find out that you weren't 
orn yet, and then you'll have to tell her how young you are. 
Vhy did you lie to her about your age, anyway?” 

She is not liking younger boyfriend. I want her. I’m romantic 
‘rench.” 


. Dad 

y father remembers where he was on November 22, 1963: 
iving in England for a few years, doing medical research at 
)xford. There was only one other American in his laboratory, 
nd it was this colleague who came running in with the 

ondon Times that day. Dad went on with his work. That night 


ie and Mom stayed up late talking about the death of the 
= president. 


3. Natasha 

Like Alain, I’m too young to have a personal story about 
hearing the news on the day JFK was shot. Unlike him, I’ve 
never felt like lying about it. 

I just wonder sometimes: Why do we discuss our personal 
experiences of the news of Kennedy’s death? And why 
especially on certain anniversaries like the 25th anniversary in 
1988 or the 50th anniversary now. Why not numbers that 
don’t end with a 0 ora 5, or prime numbers, like the 13th 
anniversary, or the 19th, or the 43rd? 

For my parents, who returned to the U.S. a couple of years 
later — their family size having increased from 2 to 3 — the 
anniversaries of the assassination pass without much 
discussion. Perhaps the memory is muted by having been 
away from their American friends and family at the time. For 
myself, I’1l just mention that I was born during their British 
sojourn, exactly nine months after the assassination. I 
“immigrated” to this country as an infant on my mother’s 
passport. 

As for Alain, that girlfriend of his twenty-five years ago did 
ask him about his JFK memory, and he, having refused my 
good advice to prepare a story, blurted out his real age. She 
promptly dumped him, and he never lied again about his age. 
Now Alain is the proud possessor not only of an old Green 
Card but spanking new U.S. citizenship. He remembers all too 
well where he was on November 22, 1988. 


© 2013 Natasha Shabat 
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Columbus Day in 
Massachusetts 


By Harold McAleer 


It’s not just the colors, actually. After all, the 
colors are all bunched on one side of the color wheel — 
greens, and yellows and oranges and reds. And it’s not 
just the brilliance, mostly pastel — although shafts of 
occasional sunlight do make the colors glow. What it is, 
is the surprise of it all. 

The same thing that makes a Fred Allen joke, or 
a Fats Waller solo, or a Sinatra song — the unexpected 
twist. You round a bend or top a rise and there it is, 
visual overload. A field of weeds backed up by a row of 
pines and maples, a rather bland vista during most of the 
year, now shimmers and vibrates, shouting at the senses 
and tugging at the tear ducts. 

Even the dull old oak tree assumes a saucy 
demeanor, as if the washerwoman had suddenly become 
Kim Novak. And the gnarled and stunted apple tree is 
transformed into a tapestry. 

Your entire span of awareness becomes an 
event, a happening, and this remarkable feeling gets 
branded into your memory. It fades - however gradually 
- until almost forgotten. Then, when you find it again in 
a later season, it returns with that sudden rush and the 
poignancy that accompanies a sweet surprise. 

Words come close, but pictures don’t. You have 
to see it. 


Photo and text copyright 2013 by Harold McAleer 
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SIRIUSLY 


Memories from Sparrow's Dog Days 


November second was a special day. 
At least it started out that way; 
I woke to the news ‘twas my fete de naissance! 


The family was really tooting the horn-- 
Sixty-three years since I’d been born 
Somehow that made me feel forlorn. 


I said: “The calendars need a fix; last 
year I was only fifty-six!” 

“No,” they said, “we’ve got it right; you’ve 
increased seven in human years. 


“Sparrow, it will be a breeze 
Now help yourself to lots more cheese.” 


Since then some things are clearer to me: 

Why every time I pass a tree, I feel a sudden 
urge to pee. 

“Sapling syndrome” is what it’s called-- 

(At least I’m not yet going bald.) 


I won’t let it crush my verve 

I’ve found new ways to use my nerve; 
Last week a steak on the kitchen shelf 
Mysteriously gone—taken by an elf? 


Never happened before! They were aghast— 
Why behavior so different from in the past? 
But I was proud! Agile, daring and slick, 

I'd shown an old dog CAN learn new tricks. 


Copyright 2013 by Sparrow as barked to Rhoda 
Taschioglou. 
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PHANKSGIVING 
3y Gwyn Loud 


In 1970 Rob, Miranda, and I spent the year 
n Denver, where Rob was getting a graduate 
legree. We were invited to spend Thanksgiving 
vith a group of friends at a cabin in the foothills. 
Mashed potatoes were served, but the potatoes had 
1ot been peeled. They were delicious! 

What a revelation! 

My mother always peeled potatoes, and I 
issumed that was the only way. I have rarely peeled 
otatoes since that Thanksgiving in Colorado. 
Copyright 2013 by Gwyn Loud 


THANKSGIVING 
3y Jeanne Bracken 


My family has always been very traditional 
yn our Thanksgiving meals, so when Cousin Beulah 
josted us for the holiday in Jaffrey, New 
dampshire, sometime in the early 1960s, one dish 
stood out. She made a tasty “Molded Vegetable 
Salad” and was happy to share the recipe. With 
cream cheese, tomato soup, mayo, and whipped 
cream in addition to minced vegetables, it wasn’t a 
diet delight, but I have made it quite often. In fact, it 
‘s a new tradition for me, that when I’m packing 
food for a personal writing retreat (an annual escape 
-o the mountains or the Cape off season for an orgy 
of writing whatever book is at or past deadline), I 
always make a batch of Molded Vegetable Salad to 
take along. 
| A few years ago I read an interesting and 

musing book on food history in America, probably 
rom Hardtack to Home Fries: An Uncommon 
istory of American Cooks and Meals. One chapter 
n the FDR White House kitchen reported on the 
otorious Mrs. Nesbitt, who served notably bad 
ood. One of the recipes that author Barbara Haber 
neered at was... my vegetable salad. Huh! It was 


almost as disappointing as the recent time a friend 
commented on my cheese ball as old-hat but tasty. 

Thanksgiving, with that one bump in the 
road, remains traditional: candied yams, turkey, 
homemade stuffing, homemade gravy, mashed 
potatoes (lumpless, of course, as is the gravy), 
celery and olives, homemade cranberry relish (note 
to self: get cranberries and get grinding), peas, and 
creamed onions. I always made baking powder 
biscuits but have dropped that, not only because of 
the oven conundrum (what to bake, when, what 
temperature) but also, frankly, because nobody 
needs all those extra carbohydrates; we’re already 
talking a huge diet buster, and that’s before the pies 
come out a couple of hours later. This is all served 
on my Great Grandmother Laura’s china, a iS. 
anniversary gift from her Civil War veteran 
husband in 1875. If this means that I have to wash 
the dishes myself, I don’t mind. Much. 

I gotta admit, thought, that in a few days I 
am leaving for a 2-week writing hideout in the 
mountains of New Hampshire, and I will be making 
Molded Vegetable Salad to take along. 


Copyright 2013 by Jeanne Munn Bracken 
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Take Joy in the Day 


Oh, Lord, thank you for this day 

For the sun-lit stained glass of the green, green leaves 
For the soft, warm, scented earth beneath my finger tips 
For this 70-year old body that can still lift and dig 

Still run up the stairs 

Still savor the aches of a long day of labor 


Thank you oh Lord for my small tidy house 

Tucked away under a high tree canopy 

That softens the blazing sun and gentles the wind 
Surrounded by soft forest floor, bird song, 

And the susurration' of tiny feet and furry wings 

Built strongly by a young husband a century ago 

To shelter his family and now mine in its sturdy embrace 


Thank you for the fruits of the earth 
That delight our mouths and nourish our bodies 


The sweet-tart juicy tomato, taut skin shining red against the green leaves 
The pearly yellow glow and rich flavor of freshly picked corn 


The deep purple shine of a ripe eggplant 
The heady scent of finger-swept basil 


Thank you Lord for the gifts bestowed at birth 
My small life seed planted in fertile soil 
Loving parents, a country of rich possibility 
A scattering of innate talents 

And the drive to develop them 

Sound body, lively mind, facile hands 

A mind that sees, a heart that hears 


Thank you for the gift of children 

The small, heavy bodies, 

So soft to the touch, so warm against the chest 
The bright eyes and bright minds 

Soaking up the world 

The pulsing life force 

The joy in the moment 

The unfolding of their persons 

The embrace of their adult arms 


Thank you oh Lord for my family and friends 

A kaleidoscope of noses, eyes, hair and bodies 

A myriad of talents and opinions | 

A swirling current of emotions 

A lifting tide of support in hard times 

For love undeserved but freely given 

From those who know my faults and love me anyway 


Yes, Lord, I shall suck up all the sweet juices of this day 
And, sated, sink into slumber with Thy name upon my lips 


© 2013 Ruth Ann Hendrickson 
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FLORENTINE 
FRAMES since: 


We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 


\S3 
§ Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 
Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints * Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 

Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 

All Work Expertly Done on the Premises f 
NN 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road * Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
www.florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


a) Like us on 
Facebook 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 


lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel : budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Kid won't let his 
“Muskrat Ramble", 
unless you come to CJALL 


2013-2014 Presentation Schedule. 


Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 
(Except as noted) 


Sep 11, 2013 Harold McAleer Near/Far/Old/New/Borrowed/Blue 

Oct 09, 2013 Dave Whitney The Horn of Plenty 

Nov 12, 2013 Dean Smith Pounding the Skins 

Dec 11, 2013 Joel Wechsler Ragtime-Beyond the Maple Leaf 


Jan 08, 2014 John Clark Lost In The Reeds 
Feb 12, 2014 To Be Determined. 
Mar 12, 2014 Peter Gerler New Orleans Jazz - Today 
Apr 09, 2014 Nick Ribush Australian Jazz: 

The Melbourne Sound Part I 
May 14, 2014 To Be Determined. 


May 28,2014 End Of Season Live Performance 
Artist: Dan Gabel's High Society Orchestra 
Where: Bemis Hall — When: 7:00 PM — Public Welcome!!! 


For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 
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Coldwell Banker 


RESIDENTIAL BROKE 


sosmncerait 


129 Lexington Road, Lincoln 90 Conant Road, Lincoln 
$1,575,000 $1,575,000 


SX Kaaba” 


% 


83 Oak Street, Waltham 
$499,000 


365 Nicholas Drive, Lancaster 335 Hemlock Circle, Lincoln 
$369,900 $2,000/month 


' 
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Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Susan Law Stacy Osur Richard Panett 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 508-954-7753 781-724-3513 781-953-0825 


Kar 
SC 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


aren Decade 


J8-259-4495 


Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage participated in the following Lincoln Home Sales 
during the time period of 1/1/2013 -11/20/2013 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


WY WLS yao 


erdist Brokerage stings may ot apes on the above wedsics. 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


Address 


25 Huckleberry Hill Road 
160-162 Old County Road 
67 Baker Road 

71 Weston Road 

30 Storey Drive 

100 Page Road 

35 Sandy Pond Road 

234 Tower Road 

5 Stonehedge Road 

5 Longmeadow Road 

12 Meadowbrook Road 
98 Todd Pond Road 

8 Brooks Hill Road 

1 Sweet Bay Lane 

28 Weston Road 

26 Tabor Hill Road 

207 Concord Road 

19 Juniper Ridge Road 

1 Hawthorne Circle 

4 Farrar Road 

128 Lincoln Road 

44 Farrar Road 

99 South Great Road 

80 Old Sudbury Road 

225 Sandy Pond Road 
144 Chestnut Circle U:144 
336 Hemlock Circle U:336 
246 Aspen Circle U:246 
12R North Commons U:R 
7R South Commons U:S 
362 Hemlock Circle U:362 
17R South Commons 

244 Aspen Circle U:244 


24R Indian Camp Lane U:24R 
23B South Commons U:23B 


39 Todd Pond Road U:3A 


Lois Tetreault 
617-285-4255 


Vita Theriault 
781-864-1393 


Sale Price 


$ 3,100,000 
$ 2,275,000 
$ 2,175,000 
$ 2,150,000 
$ 2,000,000 
$ 1,576,650 
$ 1,575,000 
$ 1,400,000 
$ 1,350,000 
$ 1,225,000 
$ 1,190,000 
$ 1,160,000 
$ 1,160,000 
$ 1,150,000 
$ 1,134,000 
$ 1,109,000 
$ 965,000 
937,500 
919,000 
870,000 
833,400 
812,000 
700,000 
665,000 
641,000 
505,000 
456,000 
455,000 
428,000 
422,000 
415,000 
412,500 
375,000 
360,000 
359,000 
253,000 
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Jeff Morgenstern 


Manager/SVP 


61 


7 


7-686-8618 


NE MOVES 
Mortgage, LLC 


An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Ressdendal Brokerage 


COLDWCLL 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


VEXATIONS 


By Lewis Lloyd 


In the Fall of 1962 I was renovating a flea bag movie 
theatre on lower Third Avenue, turning it into The Pocket 
Theatre, an Off Broadway house. Four blocks to the west, on 
the top floor of the four story building at 61 West 14" Street, 
was the studio where my wife took modern dance classes with 
the dancer and choreographer Merce Cunningham. I often met 
her there after her class, trudging up three flights past the 
Living Theatre. 

Out in the studio’s small lobby, an elegant, 
prematurely white-haired Englishman greeted students and 
visitors with a notebook opened on the desk in front of him. 
David Vaughan, the studio secretary, took attendance, noting 
the names of the students, recording their payments and gently 
reminding them when they were in arrears, which was often. 

The studio was usually hot and humid in the summer, 
no air conditioning, with unpredictable heat in the winter and 
dependable leaks in the ceiling all year long. Having the 
Living Theatre as your landlord made basic services of any 
kind unpredictable. 

Since I usually arrived before the class had ended, I 
heard the improvisational piano music drifting from the studio, 
along with the occasional “smack smack” of Merce clapping 
out the timing of the steps, and the soft “thump thump” of 
student feet. 

It was in this studio that Merce taught his classes, rehearsed 
his small dance company of six dancers, and made art. 

My frequent visits to Merce’s studio led to many 
conversations and to a life-long friendship with David. It was 
David who first introduced me to the musical director of 
Merce’s dance company, the composer, John Cage. 

I knew of John’s reputation as an avant-garde 
composer and had heard about his innovative and intriguing 
compositions. There was “Imaginary Landscape,” a work for 
12 radios, and the notorious “4°33” in which the pianist 
approaches the piano, sits, and closes the keyboard lid, only 
opening it at the end of each carefully timed movement. 4°33” 
of silence. 

David introduced us. ”John, this is Barbara’s 
husband, Lew.” A pleasant looking man of about 50 with big 
ears turned to look at me and beamed one of the widest, most 
welcoming smiles I was ever to see. “Hello,” he said, as he 
extended the weakest hand shake I was ever to grip. But I soon 
learned that within this affable, soft spoken man was a steely 
ambition, not ever for personal gain, but for the success of 
Merce Cunningham and Dance Company. 

John came over to The Pocket Theatre one 
afternoon, finding me in the light booth where I was 
connecting lighting cables to the switchboard. He said he liked 
my 191 seat theatre and thought it was the right size to present 
a series of modern music concerts he’d been thinking about. 
He asked me if I would co-produce a series with him. I leapt at 
the chance. 
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We produced “New Music At The Pocket Theatre,” a 
series of three concerts, during the summer of 1963. John 
said that the final concert, on Monday September 9th, would 
be “Vexations,” a work for solo piano by the French composer 
Erik Satie. This would be the work’s first performance 
anywhere. 

I had heard some of Satie’s music. Merce 
Cunningham used Satie’s piano music for two of the dances in 
the company’s repertory. “Septet” used “Trois moceaux en 
forme de poire” or “Three Pieces In The Form Of A Pear” and 
another dance, “Nocturnes,” used his “Nocturnes.” The piano 
music was delightful, soft, delicate and in the case of 
“Nocturnes,” mysterious. Perhaps, though, I should have been 
warned by the title “Three Pieces in the Form of a Pear” that 
“Vexations” might have something unusual in store for our 
audience. 

John had photocopied the score for “Vexations” in 
Paris in 1949 while researching Satie’s music. It was a very 
short work, only about a minute and twenty seconds long. 
However, Satie had made a note on the manuscript, “...to play 
this motif 840 times it iadvisable to prepare oneself 
beforehand, in deep silence and serious immobility.” 

John decided that, rather than have one pianist try to 
play the piece 840 times, he would organize a team of pianists 
to perform the work with him. “The Pocket Theatre Piano 
Relay Team” included Viola Farber, a member of Merce’s 
dance company; David Tudor, the pianist who worked with 
John on the music for the dance company; two young 
composers, David Del Tredici and Christian Wolff; a young 
Welsh musician, John Cale; and others. 

We set the ticket price for “Vexations” at $5. John 
said that he wanted the members of the audience to get a 
nickel refund for every twenty minutes they listened to Satie’s 
music. “In that way,” John said to me,” People will come to 
see that the more art they consume the less it should cost.” 

I went up to the garment district and rented a time 
clock and time cards (which served as our tickets) and on up 
to 57" Street where I rented a Steinway grand piano for the 
concert. 

John organized the pianists so that three of them sat 
together on the piano bench. As the one in the middle quietly 
played the piece fifteen times, the previous player sat to his 
right and kept track of the number of repetitions on pages of a 
steno pad. The next pianist sat to the player’s left, preparing 
themselves “...1n deep silence and serious immobility” to 
continue the piece. 

The concert began at 6PM on the evening September 
9. Patrons received their time card and punched in at the time 
clock. After punching out when they left, they collected a 
refund at the box office, a nickel for every 20 minutes they 
listened to “Vexations.” 

It was a minor media sensation for the time. The New 
York Times sent a relay team of music critics to review the 
whole concert. Who knew the New York Times had a sense of 
humor? The concert went on through the evening, past 
midnight, into the dawn and then past noon on September 10, 
ending 18 hours and 40 minutes after it started. 
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One fellow stayed throughout, an actor from The 
Living Theatre. At the end he stood up and shouted “Encore!” 


Copyright 2013 by Lew Lloyd; Illustrations from Lewis Lloyd 
Papers, Yale Collection of American Literature, Beinecke 
Rare Book & Manuscript Library. 


TUE POCKET TETATSE PRSSTS 
"VEXATIONS" 
by 
ERIK SATIE 
Performed by the Pocket Theatre Piano Relay Team 
For the benefit of the Foundation for Contemporary Performance Arts 
Monday, September 9, 1963 at 6:00 PM 
Players in order of appearance: 
6:00-6:20 Viola Farber 3:20-3:40 Christian Wolff 
6:20-6:40 Robert Wood 3:40-4:00 Robert Wood 
6:40-7:00 MacRae Cook 4:00-4:20 David Tudor 
7:00—7:20 . John Cale 4:20-4:40 John Cage 
7:20—7:40 ? Special pats ta Be Guest Star 4:40-5:00 James Tenney 
7:40-8:00 John Ca 5:00-5:20 Viola Farber 
8:00-8:20 Eariatiod Wolf 5:20-5:40 Robert Wood 
8:20-8:40 David Del cent 5:40-6:00 MacRae Cook 
8:40-9:00 David Tudor 6:00-6:20 John Cale 
9:00-9:29 Philip Corne 6:20-6:40 7 Mystery Guest Star 
9:20-9:40 James Tenney 6:40-7:00 Philip Corer 
9:40-10:00 Viola Farber 7:00-7:20 Christian Wolff 
10:00-10:20 Robert Wood 7:20~7:40 David Del Tredici 
10:20-10:40 MacRae Cook 7:40-8:00 David Tudor 
10:40-11:00,John Cale 8:00-8:20 John Cage 
11:00-11:207Special Mystery Guest Star 8:20-8:40 Jemes Tenney 
11:20-11:40 Philip Corner 8:40-9:00 -Viola Farber 
sles 40~12 20 OO Christian Wolff 9:00-9:20 Philip Corner 
12:00#12:20 David at Tredici 9:20-9:40 MacRae Cook 
12:20-12:40 Devid Tudor 9:40-10 700, John Cale 
12:40-1:00 John age 10:00-10:207 -Mystery Guest Star 
eA a @ ee ees a James ney 10:20-10:40 Lidaihl Belle. Corner 
1:20-1:40 Viola Reaiber 10:40-11:00 Christian Wolff 
1:40-2:00 Robert Wood 11:00-11:20 David Del Tredici 
2:00~-2:20 MacRae Cook 11:20-11:40 David Tudor 
2:20-2:40 John Cale 11:40-12:00 John Cage 
2:40-3:00 V Spee cial Mystery Guest Star 12:00~12:20 James Tenner 
3:00-3:20 Philip Corner 12:20-12:40 David Tudor 
ROUSE RULES 
Patrons may ent: at any time. Price is always 
$5.00 for first 
Punch time clock when entering and leaving. Refunds will 
be figured for elapsed thus registered at the rate of 
5S ¢ for each twenty min with a 20 ¢ bonus at the end 
of the program for thos heave remained throughout. 
Patrons may check their cards with box office when 
going out and pick them 1en they return later at no 
additicnalcost. 
Piano by Steinway Time clock courtesy of Union Time 
Recorders 
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DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com =» www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan Mi. Dee 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach.....Jogging 
The Lincoln Review on CD 
Read by: 

Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


A Trio of Renovation Memories 


By Mary Ann Hales 


Demolition 


Tuxedo cufflinks and shoes 
on my kitchen table 

are evidence of another life. 
But in the rest of the house, 
renovations continue. 


Before he leaves for work, 


Charles makes the final decisions for the day 


to move our renovations forward. 
Open this, he says, close that and we admire 
the electrician’s neat and clever handiwork. 
A fine dust 1s everywhere. 


I am keeping track 

for posterity. 

Rotating photographs, digital style. 
Faxing forms to the 
commander-in-charge. 


Today they pulled out all the Xmas boxes 
from the storage space 

and littered them on the dining room table. 
Easter dinner where? 


And in that hidden space, 

two dead plugs. (Were they dead 
all these years? Am I 

losing it altogether?) 

Then George the builder arrives to 
solve the mystery. 


A memorable day-- 
the cutting of the French door 


in the living room wall. 


3/28/02 


© 2013 Mary Ann Hales 
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George’s Workmen 


The pace of work is quite different. 
Each day, Dana methodically 
measures, cuts, and sands 

in the outside cold sun. 

Piece by piece. 

Trim by trim. 


The plasterers move in swiftly, 
and hang drapes against 
the white drip and slops. 
The apprentice mixes a gloopy 
white batter, thicker than a milkshake. 

_ Mixes with the giant blender 
in a waist-high bucket. 
Quickly the plaster 

- goes on the wall, 

| smoothed while soft 

| with large flat trowels. 


——= 


_ An occasional Italian voice 
chats or asks details 

_as the tall giants 

_ coat the walls. 

_ Now on their metal stilts 

_ they are eight feet tall. 


“Tm a losin’ ten 

_ pounds today.” 

_ Squeak, squeak 

in their braces. 

- Quickly they work 

_ against the minutes 

_ or the batter will dry. 
“Then it’s no good.” 


_ Now the wires are gone 
_ blue-boarded over. 
/ Smooth and new 

the walls reappear. 


Puff, ka-puff goes 

Dana’s nail gun. 

Trim goes in place, artfully framing 
the new picture windows. 


Our rooms transform. 
The work goes on 
and we evolve. 


4/5/02 Friday 
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The Electricians 


“Cut the connection to these two,” 
he said. 


Fishing through the ceiling, they 

can hear the wires but not see 

the end. Plaster wall is gone, 

exposing the dust of fifty years. 
Spaghetti tangle of old and “new” wires. 


““Here’s some kind of weird feed.” 


“Like, there’s two, two-twenties 
so they could use just one thermostat.” 


An electrical puzzle. 

They follow like archeologists 

what the ones before them pieced together. 
Wires dangle from the ceiling 

Now, and twist like some 

coiled white and metal bowel, 

hidden behind our everyday walls. 


We've got the power. 


3/28/02 


Poems copyright by Mary Ann Hales, 2013 
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Half a Sidewalk for Library Lane 


By Barbara Myles 


The sidewalk along Library Lane from 
Bedford Road to the handicapped parking area at 
the Library was completed on November 11. 
Parking along Library Lane was changed from 
parallel parking on both sides of Library Lane to 
diagonal parking along the residential side in 2003. 
After this change, people had to walk along Library 
Lane then cross over to the Library after exiting 
their cars. Some of the people (young kids with 
their shorter legs and people pushing strollers, for 
example) are rather slow getting from their cars to 
the Library’s entrance. With their backs to 
oncoming traffic turning into Library Lane from 
Bedford Road, pedestrians need to be alert and seek 
shelter between parked cars when cars travel past 
them. A sidewalk encourages and allows 
pedestrians to step off of Library Lane to safety. 

First, there must be a design! Design a 
sidewalk? Even though it seems simple to design a 
sidewalk, there are laws and standards to follow. 
For example, in Lincoln we prefer to say “roadside 
path” instead of “sidewalk.” A roadside path that 
is built several feet from the road must comply with 
the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) 
regulations that restrict the slope of the roadside 
path. Library Lane is on a rather steep slope as it 
runs downhill from Bedford Road to Trapelo Road. 
A sidewalk built close to the road, in contrast, is 
allowed to be the same slope as the road. The 
adjacent sidewalk allows pedestrians to step onto it 
directly from Library Lane. 

Money for the design phase was requested 
during the fall of 2011 and was voted at the March 
2012 Town Meeting. By the fall of. 2012 we had 
engineering plans for a sidewalk but no money to 
build it. We went back to the Capital Planning 
Committee and requested construction funds. The 
funds were approved at the March 2013 Town 
Meeting and construction began on September 26. 

When you walk along the new sidewalk, at 
the corner of Library Lane and Bedford Road you 
will see that the sidewalk changes to cobblestones 
and curves in a precise arc in front of the Heddie 
Kent bench. You will notice that the arc of the 


cobblestone walk is the same as the arc of the 
Heddie Kent bench. The arc for the Heddie Kent 
bench and the cobblestone path were designed by 
Peter Sugar, Chair of the Library’s Building & 
Grounds Committee. Instead of beginning the 
sidewalk where Bedford Road meets Library Lane, 
Peter designed the cobblestone path to begin at the 
crosswalk to the White Church. He measured the 
distance from the corner where Bedford Road meets 
Library Lane and found it to be 26 feet. The radius 
of the arc is 26 feet so the cobblestone path is 
always 26 feet from the corner of Library Lane and 
Bedford Road. Interestingly, this leaves a patch of 
grass between the corner of Library Lane and 
Bedford Road and the beginning of the Library 
Lane sidewalk. 

At the end of the sidewalk where it meets 
the handicapped parking area, you will notice a 
concrete pad with raised dots on it. This concrete 
pad is another feature required for ADA 
compliance. The pad must be level and be flush 
with the handicapped parking area and the sidewalk. 
That explains the steeper slope at this end of the 
sidewalk. There is a small berm along Library Lane 
where it meets the handicapped parking area that 
encourages water to flow down Library Lane 
instead of into the handicapped parking area and 
Library. To preserve this berm, a small wiggle was 
put into the sidewalk that makes it end a few feet 
closer to the Library. The transition area from the 
wiggle to the curb contains cobblestones and it is 
quite steep. If I knew how to ride a skateboard, I’d 
definitely like to ride it down this sidewalk! 

Now that we have a sidewalk halfway down 
Library Lane, are you wondering about the other 
half of the sidewalk? No funds have been 
requested to extend the sidewalk down to Trapelo 
Road. 

Copyright 2013 by Barbara Myles, Director 
of the Lincoln Public Library 
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THOREAU INSTITUTE 
AT WALDEN WOODS 
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mitted to preserving the land, Itferature, and legacy of Henry David 
Thoreau through conservation, education, research, and advocacy. 
Founded in 1990 by recording artist Don Henley, the Project uses the 
land it has protected in Walden Woods to foster an ethic of environ- 
mental stewardship and social responsibility, both cornerstones of 
Thoreau’s philosophy. 

The Thoreau Institute is located in Lincoln on Baker Farm, in the 
former Middlesex Meadows estate house, built in 1906 by Henry Hig- 
ginson, founder of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The Thoreau 
Institute library is the premier center for Thoreau studies, housing the 
world’s foremost collection of Thoreau-related material available in one 
place. The public is welcome to visit the library to take advantage of 
this collection for research or to see the many artifacts and manuscripts 
on display. 

We hope that our neighbors in Lincoln will visit and learn more 
about the Walden Woods Project! The Library is open Monday through 
Friday, 8 AM - 4 PM. We encourage you to call 259-4700 ahead of your 
visit to be sure our Curator will be available. 


MA, pcomiisg ~<ectiore at the Thoreau Tstitute 
wie 4 


May 14, 2014 - 7 PM for wine and cheese reception, 7:30 PM for lecture 
Lincoln Author Elizabeth Graver 


Elizabeth Graver, author of The End of the Point (HarperCollins, 
2013) will give a reading and talk at the Walden Woods Project’s 


Thoreau Institute. This, the fourth novel by the Lincoln writer, 


was partially written in the Reading Room of the Thoreau Institute 
Library during the first half of 2009. The End of the Point has been 
longlisted for the 2013 National Book Award for Fiction. The New 
York Times Book Review said, “Graver’s engaging, expansive story- 


telling allows us to take up residence inside the minds of a host of 


different characters, watching as they create their own pictures of 


ELIZABETH GRAVERB 


the world around them, as they invest certain places and people with 


mythic significance.” 


One character in the book, the only one that is not fictional, is her 


husband’s great-grandmother, the naturalist Theodora Parsons, bet- 


ter known as Mrs. William Starr Dana, the author of the best-selling 


How to Know Wild Flowers and Plants and Their Children, a title Graver considered borrowing for 


the title of her novel. Graver described her novel as “very tied up with place, with the preserva- 


tion of wildness, with the way land endures—or does not—over time and through generations,” 


themes that are very Thoreauvian and are close to the mission of the Walden Woods Project. 
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Walden Pond is at the heart of a 2,680 acre ecolog- 
ical unit located in Concord and Lincoln. The poor 
soil of Walden Woods was unsuitable for farming 
and kept it one of the few local areas not cleared for 
farming by the 1850s. An important source of fuel 


wood in the nineteenth century, it was studied and 


beloved by Thoreau throughout his life. Walden 
Woods was the inspiration for nearly all of Tho- 


reau’s writings on conservation, stewardship, 


and sustainability. Today, approximately 77% of 


z Bb Joveriner ss Status of a a 
y . ‘ ; yi d and Lincoln, 
Walden Woods (shaded areas on the map) is protect- & On ee ot yee 
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ed by the Walden Woods Project, Concord and Lin- a a ee RE 


coln land trusts, and by state and town ownership. 
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Walden Woods and the landscapes of Lincoln and Concord inspired some 
of the greatest natural history writing in American literature, which then 
became the foundation for the conservation movement and the American 
land ethic. 

The Walden Woods Project is the only organization devoted solely to the 
preservation of Walden Woods. 


¢ The Walden Woods Project owns and manages over 160 acres with- 
in Walden Woods, helping to preserve its open, rural character, and 


providing passive recreation and educational opportunities for local 
residents and visitors. 

¢ The Walden Woods Project is working to ensure that the landscapes of Walden Woods and Tho- 
reau Country remain a model of preservation and conservation that can continue to inspire an 
ethic of environmental stewardship for generations to come. 


It is through the generous support of individuals that we are able to help ensure 

the preservation of one of America’s most historically and ecologically significant 
natural resources; helps us spread Thoreau’s message to teachers and students on a 
local, as well as global level with our education programs; and grow the collections of 
Thoreau-related manuscripts and artifacts to make them available to the public. 


Visit the Walden Woods Project on-line at www.walden.org 
or contact us at wwproject@walden.org and at 781-259-4700 
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Eastern Screech Owl. 


© 2013 Enc Stephen Smith 
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Barrett Sotheby's 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Making Dreams Come Trac 


Our annual raffle for charity is happening now. Buy ticket 


at any of our offices for a chance to win a beautifully 
furnished wooden dollhouse, or a classic metal fire engin’ 


pedal car. All proceeds are donated to the Massachusett: 


Coalition for the Homeless. 


Ticket donations: 

$2 each, $3 for 5 or $10 for 10. 
Winning ticket will be drawn Friday, 
December 20, 2013 


Ser ena TT 


ee 
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$919,000 | Lincoln $895,000 Harvard $1,795,000 


Linco 


Locally, independently owned and operated, Barrett continues its 35 year 
history of success. We are proud to bring a premier level of exposure to our 
clients’ properties and the best international network to your doorstep. 


barrettsothebysrealty.com 


Cynthia Stephenson — Elaine Sweeney 


Sudbury $2,395,000 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 


Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young 
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What’s Up at DeCordova? 


Public Programming: December 2013—January 
2014 

All programs are free with admission unless 
otherwise noted. 


Holiday Closings: Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day, December 24-25, 2013 and 

New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day, December 
31, 2013 and January 1, 2014 


Free First Wednesday 

December 4, 2013; January 2, 2014. 10 am—4 pm 
DeCordova is pleased to offer free admission for all 
individual visitors the first Wednesday of each 
month, 10 am—4 pm. Groups of 10 or more must 
make advance reservations for a different day. We 
cannot admit groups on First Free Wednesday due 
to capacity and staffing limitations. 


ARTfull Play 

December 4, 2013; January 8, 2014; January 22, 
2014; 10:30—11:30 am 

Fill your day with art and play through experiences 
in deCordova’s 30-acre Sculpture Park and Museum 
exhibitions. Each biweekly play-based session 
features a unique opportunity to engage with art, 
materials, the environment, and new friends. For 
children 5 and under accompanied by a caregiver. 


ARTfull Explorations 

December 8, 2013; January 12,2014 1-3 pm 

Fill your weekend with art and family through 
group explorations of Sculpture Park installations, 
Museum galleries, and engagements with materials 
and processes inspired by the themes and artists of 
the day. This monthly program is designed for 
families with children ages 2-12, but all are 
welcome. Drop-in anytime. 


Home Depot House 


Artist Residency: Nicole Delanos November 29, 
2013—January 5, 2014 


io) 
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Artist Residency: Wilson Lawrence January 8, 
2014—February 9, 2014 


John C. Gonzalez has created an artist residency 
program for The 2013 deCordova Biennial._During 
each four-week residency, invited artists working in 
various media will use Gonzalez’s Home Depot 
House as an on-site studio. 

Open Studio: Saturdays and Sundays, 11 am—2 pm 

Final Open Studio: Sunday, January 5, 11 am—2 
pm 


Biennial Book Club 


Meet select artists included in The 2013 deCordova 
Biennial as they generate discussion about a book 
that has influenced their artistic practice and shaped 
their thinking about the world around them. The 
Biennial Artist Book Club will begin with a short 
artist talk, followed by conversation facilitated by 
selected artist and deCordova staff. Featured artists 
and book selections change monthly. 


Nancy Andrews 
The Island of Doctor Moreau by H. G. 
Wells 
December 5, 2013, 7—8:30 pm 


Petrova Giberson 
Stalking the Faraway Places by Euell 
Gibbons 
January 9, 2014, 7-8:30 pm 


Curator Tour 

December 7, 2013, 2—3 pm 

Join Curator Lexi Lee Sullivan for an insider’s tour 
of The 2013 deCordova Biennial. 


Snowshoe Tour 

January 18, 2014, 10:30 am and 12:30 pm 

Take a guided tour of the Sculpture Park after a 
snowshoe lesson by a trained Eastern Mountain 
Sports (EMS) instructor. Cost includes instruction, a 
tour, and admission to the Sculpture Park and 
Museum. Total event time is approximately 90 
minutes. Registration required at decordova.org. 
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Mrs. McBride’s Son 


By Ann Gillespie 


“Did you make it or capture it?” my mother 
asks me. Then she yells, “Make it younger, 
younger, younger.” And, I translate; yes, I made the 
sweater, and | tell the nursing home’s manicurist to 
use the lightest color, Ballet. 

Now, leaning toward me in a discreet 
whisper my mother asks, “Tell me, how is your 
mother?” 

“Terrific,” I say. But Mom doesn’t hear; 
she’s sleeping again. 

It wasn’t always like this. At one time Mom 


and I had passionate discussions, often about books. 


Some books would just resonate and stay with us, 
long past the last page - - The Color of Water, by 
James McBride (1996), for instance. 

While the woman in the chair snored and 
startled, I played back the memories we shared of 
that book, its author and my real mother. 

The book tells the story of McBride's 
mother, a white Hassid Southern Jew married to a 
black minister in the Red Hook Housing Projects in 
Brooklyn. McBride knew nothing of his mother’s 
early history until he began researching the book, 
and it turned out there was much of my mother’s 
life that I was about to learn. 

Mom and I imagined life in the huge 
McBride household. It wasn't too much of a stretch, 
I thought; we were known as “that big Catholic 
family." Growing up I hated that and all the rest: 
hand me downs, morning and evening paper routes, 
after school jobs on an assembly line, and a dad 
who picked up trash in the housing project. But like 
the twelve McBrides, we seven grew up to be 
responsible professionals. 

As Mom and I made our way through the 
book, she began to talk about her growing up. I 
knew her father died when she was 14, but I didn't 
know the true scope of devastation. Mom played 


the violin and took private lessons, aspiring to be 
first chair in the high school orchestra. She loved to 
swim, too, and had dreams of making the high 
school varsity team. She excelled at math. A savant, 
we kids learned. Having been hospitalized for long 
periods as a small child that would leave her 
partially deaf, Mom wanted to help other sick 
children. 

But none of that would happen. The private 
lessons, the swim meets, the college prep classes 
and nursing education were just crushed dreams. 
Gone too was the big beautiful house under 
construction. Instead of orchestra practice, Mom 
had to clean houses after school. While her 
girlfriends went off to college, and her brothers to 
medical school, she went to work as a file clerk at 
Builders Specialty. 

By the time we finished the book, I had 
enormous respect for two women who were able to 
bring up their children and live without bitterness. 
And I had a little bit more understanding of both 
James' and my shared angst. 

Then, things got even better. I read in the 
newspaper that James McBride was coming to 
Boston to be the guest of honor at a local charity. 
Coincidentally, my friend Ted was a board member. 

I called Ted in the hopes he could get James 
McBride to autograph Mom's copy of the book. 

"I'll do you one better," Ted said. "You two 
will be my guests at the high rollers cocktail hour 
and get to meet him." 


Imagine how excited Mom and I were. On 
the appointed evening, Ted met us in the lobby of 
the hotel and led us into a private dining room 
where the big money people were awaiting the 
arrival of McBride. Graciously, Ted bought us 
drinks and seated us at a table and then went off to 
do whatever board members do. 
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So, here Mom and I were, pretend insiders, 
alone, watching the real insiders and waiting. And 
waiting, waiting for McBride. And wondering 
when he did show how could or should, we the 
interlopers, even get near him. Well, we needn’t 
have worried; McBride was a no show. 

Finally, Ted rescued us from our discomfort, 
apologizing and assuring us we'd see McBride at 
dinner. Right, I thought, and 500 others in the 
ballroom. 

Next Ted deposited us with the ladies at the 
check-in table. Both ladies smiled knowingly and 
one said she would take us to our table. 

Through the ballroom she marched and 
halted right by the stage at a table for six. Four 
people were already sitting, a couple, Ernie 
Santosuosso, The Boston Globe jazz critic, and 
guess who. 

Holy mackerel! Mom and I were sitting 
with James McBride. Yes, the two remaining seats 
were on either side of McBride. He was ours, all 
ours! 

What a time we had. Why, in a flash we 
were all old pals. James, the journalist got Mom 
talking. And talking. He turned to me and said, 
"She's really something." James and my mom were 
at their gabfest all through dinner. 

Just before dessert was served, the program 
began and James was introduced. He rose from our 
table and took the stage, sharing many of Mom's 
and my favorite stories with the audience. When he 
finished his talk, the charity director presented him 
with its annual award. 

Then it began, the standing ovation. It 
continued as James made his way from the stage 
back to our table. 

Accompanied by the cheers of the audience, 
James stood behind my mother, placed one hand on 
her shoulder and handed her the award. She took it 
and began to read the inscription. And just for that 
moment, James McBride borrowed my mother, and 
my mother borrowed Mrs. McBride's son. 

“Perfect!” I said to the sleeping woman. And 
it really was. 


© 2013 Ann Gillespie 


STONEGATE 


GARDENS 


NEW ENGLAND'S MOST 
UNIQUE NURSERY 


STONEGATE GARDENS 

339 South Great Road (Rt 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

(781) 259-8884 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


975-369-3535 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
at the train crossing 
781 259 8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


THE 

LINCOLN REVIEW 
P.O. BOX 6245 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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